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What’s  cooking? 

Study  finds  surprises  in  its  picture  of  small-time  meth  cookers 


When  whipping  up  a batch  of 
methamphelaminc  for  personal 
use,  cooks  prefer  the  early  morning 
hours  of  a Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

They  are  also  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed. and  enjoy  the  company  of 
family,  friends  and  neighbors  while 
turning  household  chemicals  into 
speed. 

Those  details,  along  with  others 
that  seem  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
generally  accepted  beliefs  about 
the  stove-top  manufacture  of 
speed,  were  revealed  in  a survey  by 
the  Inland  Narcotics  Clearing 
House,  a federally-funded  ^ 
methamphetamine  initiative  that 
analyzes  data  collected  by 
narcotics  task  forces  in  Riverside 
and  San  Bernardino  counties  in 
California.  In  1999.  one  out  of  every  1 1 lab 
seizures  in  the  nation  occurred  there,  according 
the  Study- 

Tilled  the  Methamphetamine  Lab  Cooker 
Survey  (MLCS),  the  study  targeted  small  lab 
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A basic  meth-cooking  setup  can  fit  in  the  average  kitchen  or  garage. 


was  two  years  in  the  making." 

In  addition  to  the  MLCS,  the 
clearinghouse  also  released  its 
quarterly  Hammer  report,  which 
provided  an  annual  review  of  meth 
lab  seizures  in  2002.  Together,  the 
two  studies  offer  both  a broad 
outline  and  finely  wrought 
depiction  of  meth  use  and 
production  in  the  area. 

According  to  the  Hammer 
report,  officers  from  the  Regional 
Methamphetamine  Task  I'orcc  last 
year  seized  373  clandestine  labs,  in 
addition  to  123  seizures  that 
included  chemical  and  lab 
equipment.  The  figure  was 
equivalent  to  35  percent  of  the 
stale's  total  number  of  seizures  and 
5 percent  of  the  nation’s,  it  said. 
The  total  amount  of  liquid  methamphetamine 
seized  from  the  lab  sites  in  Riverside  County 


cookers  in  the  two  jurisdictions  over  a period 
to  from  June  2001  through  December  2002.  "The 

meth-cooker  survey  is  something  brand  new,"  said  equaled  8. 1 7 pounds  when  the  substance  was 
a spokesman  for  clearinghouse,  Sgt.  Rod  Crisp  of  crystallized.  In  San  Bernardino  County.  1 3.27 
the  Riverside  County  Sheriffs  Department.  "That  Continued  on  Page  15 


PERF  gauges  the  speed  bumps  on  the 
road  to  better  anti-terror  partnerships 
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Federal  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  long  forged  successful 
partnerships  to  combat  illegal  guns, 
drugs,  organized  crime  and  other  illicit 
activities.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  terror- 
ism. the  path  to  cooperation  has  been 
strewn  with  obstacles,  leaving  many 
participants  and  observers  scratching 
their  heads  and  wondering  why. 

According  to  a recent  report  by  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forurrt,  mis- 
trust, confusion  over  roles  and  break- 
downs in  communication  are  just  some 
of  the  many  reasons  why  the  potential 
ofcollaborative  antiterrorism  efforts  has 
gone  unfulfilled. 

The  report’s  findings  and  recom- 
mendations are  based  on  a two-day  con- 
ference held  by  PERF  last  November, 
which  brought  together  municipal  and 
county  law  enforcement  officials,  fed- 
eral experts  on  terrorism  and 


policymakers  to  examine  the  issue. 

‘i  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  this  was 
an  unprecedented  meeting,"  project  di- 
rector Gerard  R.  Murphy  said  in  an  in- 
terview with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"The  sheer  fact  that  we  got  people 
together. . .to  discuss  their  common  con- 
cerns and  reach  some  consensus  on  how 
to  go  about  addressing  those  concerns" 
is  among  the  most  significant  achieve- 
ments of  the  forum. 

Local  law  enforcement,  he  said, 
came  away  from  the  table  not  only  with 
information  that  should  have  a practi- 
cal value  for  how  collaboration  with 
federal  agencies  can  be  achieved,  but 
with  an  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  they 
share  some  of  the  blame  for  the  fail- 
ures of  such  efforts. 

"They’re  willing  to  lake  that  one,” 
Murphy  told  LEN.  "But,  more  impor- 
tantly than  sharing  the  blame,  both  sides 


realize  that  they  have  the  answers  to 
make  a better  partnership." 

After  all.  he  added,  this  endeavor  is 
only  18  months  old.  Local  and  federal 
agencies  have  joined  forces  to  fight 
gang  violence,  drugs  and  firearms  for 
decades,  but  prior  to  Sept.  11,  2001. 
there  was  no  expectation  that  police 
would  play  an  important  role  in  the  war 
on  terrorism. 

"There  is,  as  the  expression  goes,  a 
learning  curve,”  said  Murphy.  "Both 
local  and  federal  (agencies)  have  to  gain 
a better  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  what  the  issues  are.  what  their 
roles  and  responsibilities  arc.  There  has 
to  be  some  understanding  that  these 
things  are  going  to  take  a little  time." 

In  addition  to  identifying  the  need 
for  promoting  more  effective  partner- 
ships and  enhanced  counterterrorism 
training  for  local  ofltcers,  the  report  also 


addresses  the  problems  of  security 
clearances  for  municipal  and  county  law 
enforcement  officials;  improving  the 
effectiveness  ofexistingjoint  terronsm 
task  forces;  and  greater  multi-jurisdic- 
tional information  sharing. 

One  "hot-button"  issue,  the  report 
notes,  has  been  security  clearances  for 
police  chiefs,  sheriffs  and  other  non- 
fedcral  officials.  Although  background 
checks  for  Secret  and  Top  Secret  clear- 
ance levels  arc  mandated  under  a presi- 
dential executive  order,  the  need  for 
them  has  served  to  exacerbate  tensions 
and  create  frustration  among  local  law 
enforcement  leaders,  according  to  the 
PERF  report 

"The  position  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment around  the  table  was  that  they  arc 
trustworthy  and  already  engaged  in  col- 
lective sensitive  intelligence,"  the  docu- 
ment notes.  "As  one  chief  said,  'Why 
should  we  have  tojump  through  hoops 
to  prove  our  integrity?'" 

Among  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  forum  was  that  the  requirements 
under  the  executive  order,  many  of 
which  were  developed  during  the  Cold 
War,  be  reviewed  and  changed  At  the 
local  level,  according  to  the  report,  po- 
lice want  to  sec  laws  that  would  expe- 
dite the  process  for  law  enforcement 
officials.  Local  police,  however,  would 
also  have  to  be  committed  to  returning 
the  necessary  paperwork  accurately  and 
on  time. 

Moreover,  the  report  says,  chiefs 
should  apply  for  Secret,  rather  than  Top 
Secret  clearance.  Although  officials 
may  attach  status  or  significance  to  the 
higher  level  — and  may  even  be  put  in 
the  position  of  supervising  someone 
assigned  to  a terrorism  task  with  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 


San  Diego  high  schoolers  practice 

skills  on  aging  police  cruisers 


car-repair 

They  save,  we  learn,  says  Leo 
Zarate,  a teacher  at  Kearny  High  School 
in  San  Diego,  where  auto-shop  students 
are  knocking  the  dents  out  of  police 
vehicles  that  some  officers  said  were  an 
embarrassment  to  be  seen  in. 

The  fix-up  program  has  saved  the 
cash-strapped  police  department  $3,000 
for  work  done  on  three  cars  so  far.  It 
may  not  sound  like  much,  but  with  the 
San  Diego  agency  facing  a $6-million 
gap  in  its  $262-million  budget,  new  car 
purchases  were  out  of  the  question,  and 
giving  facelifts  to  the  vehicles  was  not 
high  “on  the  department's  triage  list," 


according  to  Sgt.  JeffNapier. 

“It’s  a win-win  situation  for  every- 
body." Napier  told  The  San  Diego 

Union-Tribune.  The  sergeant,  a 17-ycar 
veteran,  had  been  asked  by  his  super- 
visor to  come  up  with  an  economical 
way  of  getting  the  cars  back  in  shape. 

Students  not  only  work  on  the  dents, 
they  also  sand  and  paint  the  black-and- 
whites.  The  older  Ford  models,  those 
from  1994  to  1996.  have  logged  nearly 
100,000  miles.  While  the  vehicles 
would  normally  be  put  out  to  pasture, 
the  students'  efforts  have  allowed  them 
to  remain  part  of  the  department  s 


1,546-vehiclc  fleet.  Forty-seven  new 
vehicles  are  being  leased  at  a savings 
of  $972,900. 

According  to  Zarate.  Napier  had 
tried  two  other  schools  to  sec  if  students 
would  be  interested  in  working  on  the 
cars,  but  he  was  turned  down.  Kearny 
agreed  immediately. 

“For  the  police  department,  they 
save  money,  for  us.  we  gain  experience, 
more  practice,"  Zarate  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  “(Napier]  stumbled 
over  Kearny  High  School,  he  ap- 
proached me  with  the  problem  about 
the  budget. ...  We  said  yes  because  we 


usually  work  with  the  public,  teachers 
and  parents  and  I thought  it  was  a good 
opportunity  for  us  to  see  the  police  de- 
partment closer  than  before.” 

Twenty-eight  students  will  be 
awarded  certificates  of  appreciation  In 
March. 

Zarate  said  he  hoped  the  contact 
would  spark  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
some  students  to  enter  law  cnforcemcnL 
“You  hear  the  usual  joke,"  he  told 
The  Union-Tribune.  "One  of  my  stu- 
dents said  he  previously  had  only  seen 
a police  car  up  this  close  from  the  back 
seat." 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Four  police  of- 
ficers and  a dispalchcr  in  Orange  have 
resigned  and  a sixth  member  of  the  dc- 
parimcni  has  been  placed  on  paid  ad- 
ministrative leave  as  a result  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  alleged  sexual  miscon- 
duct while  on  duty.  The  probe  began 
when  one  ofTieer  complained  to  Chief 
Joseph  M.  Dooley  that  another  officer 
was  having  sex  while  on  duly.  An  in- 
vestigation later  determined  that  the 
complaining  officer  was  having  sex 
with  the  same  woman.  Those  two  of- 
ficers asked  the  chief  to  widen  the  in- 
vestigation. It  was  subsequently  re- 
vealed that  three  other  officers  had  en- 
gaged in  sex  while  on  duty,  all  three  of 
them  with  a female  employee  of  the 
department 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 
Metropolitan  Police  bomb  expert. 
Eddie  N,  Lawton,  pleaded  guilty  on 
May  20  to  charges  that  he  had  sex  with 
a woman  he  pulled  over  for  speeding. 
After  Lawton  stopped  the  woman,  who 
was  wanted  on  a federal  arrest  warrant, 
he  look  her  identification  and  drove  her 
to  several  locations  saying  that  he 
wasn’t  sure  whether  to  arrest  her  or  al- 
low her  to  turn  herself  in.  He  then  took 
her  to  a hotel  where  he  sometimes 
worked  off  duty  and  had  sex  with  her 
Lawton  faces  up  to  six  months  in  jail 

MAINE  — On  Easier  Sunday,  rather 
than  take  it  easy  on  a slow  day.  South 
Portland  Officer  Thomas  Simonds  de- 
cided to  check  out  cars  near  a rail  yard 
because  a fleet  of  ice-cream  trucks  that 
parked  there  had  been  frequently  van- 
dalized. While  running  plate  numbers 
he  found  that  one  of  the  trucks  was  li- 
censed to  Robert  Andre  Boulhot.  a reg- 
istered sex  offender  who  was  on  pro- 
bation for  sexually  assaultinga  1 3-ycar- 
old  girl.  A condition  of  his  probation 
was  that  he  have  no  unsupervised  con- 
tact with  children  under  the  age  of  16 
Bouthot  was  later  arrested  near  an  el- 
cmcntaiy  school. 

NEW  YORK  — Since  September, 
when  the  New  York  City  Office  of 
School  Safely  and  Planning  was  cre- 
ated. serious  crime  in  public  schools  has 
fallen  by  8 percent,  and  by  30  percent 
in  the  10  schools  with  the  highest  crime 
numbers.  The  agency,  which  was  cre- 
ated to  monitor  crime  reports  and  boost 
security  at  schools,  saturates  troubled 
schools  for  a couple  of  weeks  with  20 
or  30  agents. 

MichaelA  Sheehan.  48.  a retired  Army 
lieutenant  colonel  who  was  the  top 
counterterrorism  official  at  the  Slate 
Department,  has  been  named  to  fill  the 
lop  counterterrorism  post  with  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  Sheehan 
will  oversee  prevention  and  training 
efTorts  and  help  prepare  for  the  agency's 
response  for  possible  attack. 

The  city  is  resisting  a measure  to  ex- 
tend a lO-poini  bonus  on  civil  service 
examinations  to  the  siblings  of  emer- 
gency personnel  who  died  on  Sept  II. 
2001,  as  was  previously  done  for  their 
children.  While  the  largest  police 
unions  support  the  measure,  the  tw  o fire 
unions  have  refused  to  take  a position. 
The  proposed  new  law  would  pul  rela- 
tives of  emergency  personnel  who  died 


in  the  line  of  duty  on  a date  other  than 
Sept.  1 1 at  a relative  disadvantage. 
Those  survivors  only  receive  five  extra 
points  on  exams. 

Residents  of  Harlem  were  saddened,  but 
not  necessarily  enraged,  by  the  death 
of  an  unarmed  57-ycar-old  black 
woman  after  police  mistakenly  raided 
her  home  based  on  a bad  tip  from  a con- 
fidential informant  and  set  off  a con- 
cussion grenade.  Local  black  leaders 
took  a wait-and-see  stance  after  Mayor 
Michael  Bloomberg  and  Police  Com- 
missioner Raymond  W.  Kelly  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  that  a terrible  mis- 
take had  been  made  and  ordered  the 
police  to  halt  the  use  of  concussion  gre- 
nades, Kelly  also  reassigned  the  lieu- 
tenant in  charge. 

Police  union  officials  in  New  York  City 
are  launching  an  advertising  campaign 
to  tell  the  public  that  they  are  being 
pressured  to  meet  illegal  ticket  quotas. 
Although  the  police  department  denies 
that  it  has  a quota  system,  the  union  says 
it  can  produce  memos  from  police  su- 
pervisors that  confirm  the  system,  and 
threaten  officers  who  do  not  meet  pro- 
ductivity expectations. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  John 
Contento.  30.  has  been  released  from 
jail  on  his  own  recognizance  after  an 
initial  court  appearance  to  answer 
charges  that  he  raped  a woman  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  during  National  Police 
Week  In  mid-May.  The  alleged  victim 
said  that  she  was  drinking  with 
Contento  and  other  officers  in  a hotel 
room  when  the  group  left  her  alone  with 
him.  Contento  allegedly  followed  her 
into  the  bathroom  and  sexually  as- 
saulted her  while  she  was  too  drunk  and 
incapable  of  refusing  him.  Contento  has 
been  suspended. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Officials  In  Al- 
le^eny  County  will  post  on  the  Internet 
information  about  sexually  violent 
predators  who  move  into  the  area.  The 
list  will  be  linked  to  the  county’s  real 
estate  assessment  site. 

Prosecutors  in  the  Allentown  area  are 
increasingly  using  a provision  in  the  law 
known  as  the  “excited  utterance  excep- 
tion” to  permit  police  to  give  hearsay 
testimony  on  behalf  of  reluctant  domes- 
tic violence  victims,  Althou^  juries  arc 
less  likely  to  convict  when  a victim  re- 
cants. even  when  an  officer  testifies  on 
her  behalf,  many  eases  have  been  won 
using  the  provision. 


ALABAMA  — Stale  Public  Safely 
Director  Mike  Coppage  has  formally 
banned  racial  profiling  by  state  troop- 
ers and  initiated  a new  procedure  for 
reviewing  motorists'  complaints.  The 
new  policy  also  calls  for  an  annual  re- 
view of  practices  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities by  the  Department  of  Public 
Safely.  The  move,  which  Coppage  said 
codifies  what  had  previously  been  an 
informal  policy,  was  praised  by  black 
legislators,  who  were  said  to  be  sur- 
prised that  the  department  did  not  al- 
ready have  a formal  policy. 

ARKANSAS  —Stale  police  will  have 
video  cameras  installed  in  their  police 


cruisers  as  part  of  a program  to  combat 
racial  profiling.  Troopers  will  also  be 
given  guidelines  to  follow  in  interact- 
ing with  people. 

FLORIDA  — A judge  has  dismissed 
the  lawsuit  of  16-ycar-old  Richard 
Garcia,  who  blamed  Bradenton  police 
for  his  drunk  driving.  Garcia  said  an 
officer  told  him  to  drive  home  after  a 
disturbance  in  1999.  despite  his  obvi- 
ous kitoxication.  He  crashed  his  car 
minutes  later. 

Brooksville  Police  Chief  Ed  Tincher 
recently  acted  as  the  bail  in  an  under- 
cover sting  after  residents  complained 
about  streetwalkers  in  the  downtown 
area,  and  in  onenighi  helped  arrest  three 
women  for  prostitution.  Despite  his 
success,  however,  Tincher.  who  over- 
sees ! 4 patrol  officers,  a lieutenant,  five 
dispatchers  and  other  administrative 
staff,  docs  not  think  he  will  become  a 
full-time  undercover  officer. 

The  Pinellas  County  Sheriff’s 
Department’s  free  “house  check,"  avail- 
able to  homeowners  who  leave  their 
homes  vacant  for  one  or  more  nights, 
has  apparently  been  a well  kept  secret 
in  some  communities.  A sheriffs  de- 
partment spokesperson  said  that  while 
everyone  is  encouraged  to  participate, 
it  has  been  through  citizens’  involve- 
ment in  neighborhood  watch  groups 
that  the  word  gels  out.  Residents  have 
to  call  a number  to  register,  and  supply 
such  information  as  emergency  contact 
numbers  and  interior  lighting  plans. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Alan  Gold  told  pros- 
ecutors in  the  case  of  four  Miami  offic- 
ers involved  in  questionable  police 
shootings  that  they  need  to  present  more 
legal  justification  to  support  federal 
charges.  Originally.  1 1 officers  were 
charged  in  a scheme  to  cover  up  planted 
guns  after  four  shootings,  three  of  them 
fatal  Three  of  the  officers  were  cleared 
and  jurors  deadlocked  on  the  charges 
against  four  other  officers.  Defense  at- 
torneys want  the  convictions  of  the 
other  four  thrown  out,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  conspiracy  to  plant  guns  or 
cover  up  misconduct  has  no  basis  in 
federal  law,  [See  LEN,  April  30. 2003.] 

After  a two-year  investigation  by  the 
Monroe  County  Stale  Attorney’s  Office, 
four  Key  West  police  officers  have  quit 
amid  allegations  of  excessive  force. 
Michael  Bcerbower,  the  only  one  of  the 
four  who  is  facing  criminal  charges,  is 
accused  of  punching  a sailor  that  he  had 
handcuffed.  The  chief  assistant  state 
attorney  said  that  she  did  not  think  the 
department  was  out  of  control  but  that 
“it  needed  a wake-up  call.”  Police  Chief 
Gordon  Dillon  noted  that  his  officers 
sometimes  have  to  go  from  one  fight  to 
another  and  that  “there’s  too  much  al- 
cohol and  too  many  people  in  one  small 
area.” 

G EORG I A — Gwinnett  police  are  us- 
ing a new  surveillance  technique,  simi- 
lar to  that  used  to  catch  speeders,  in 
hopes  of  catching  graffiti  vandals.  Po- 
lice hope  to  use  video  cameras  placed 
at  graffiti  hotspots  to  identity  suspects 
who  have  painted  gang-related  or  other 
graffiti  in  over  200  locations  in  the 
county.  After  videotaping  the  suspects, 
they  can  then  compare  the  footage  to 
the  gang  unit’s  database,  which  contains 
1 .800  gang  members 

LOUISIANA  — ITic  slate  Senate  has 
unanimously  passed  a bill  that  would 


require  anyone  arrested  for  any  felony 
or  sex-related  misdemeanor  to  submit 
a DNA  sample  for  a state  database. 
Current  law  allows  testing  for  individu- 
als convicted  of  certain  felonies. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Although 
law  enforcement  officials  in  Durham 
agree  that  fingerprinting  all  arrestees, 
including  misdemeanants,  would  be  a 
good  thing,  paying  for  the  practice  may 
be  a problem.  Because  it  would  mean 
quadrupling  the  number  of  people  to  be 
fingerprinted,  several  options  have  been 
explored,  including  building  an  addi- 
tion to  the  jail  that  would  house  a fin- 
gerprinting machine,  at  a cost  of  about 
$250,000.  Around-the-clock  staffing 
would  have  to  be  hired,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $750,000.  While  the  police  de- 
partment does  not  yet  have  the  funds,  it 
will  implement  an  intenm  plan  by  mov- 
ing the  city’s  fingerprinting  machine  to 
the  room  in  the  jail  where  arrest  reports 
are  filled  out  and  training  all  officers, 
not  just  sheriffs  officials  atthejail,  to 
fingerprint  arrestees. 

A Forsyth  County  sheriffs  deputy  has 
been  reinstated  after  being  temporarily 
suspended  when  a 13-ycar-old  girl  al- 
leged having  had  sex  with  him.  The  al- 
legation came  to  light  when  the  girl 
wrote  a letter  to  a friend  describing  a 
sexual  encounter  with  the  deputy.  The 
friend  showed  the  letter  to  her  father 
After  a subsequent  investigation  re- 
vealed several  inconsistencies  in  the 
girl’s  story,  she  admitted  that  she  made 
the  incident  up. 

VIRGINIA  — Christianburg  Police 
Officer  Scott  Hylton  was  killed  May  9 
after  being  shot  several  limes  with  his 
own  gun  by  a suspected  shoplifter  in  a 
convenience  store.  The  suspect.  Chris- 
topher Allen  Holmes,  was  fatally  shot 
by  police  after  he  ran  from  the  store 

A state  task  force  may  make  substan- 
tial revisions  to  the  21-day  rule,  which 
bars  evidence,  with  the  exception  of 
DNA  evidence,  from  being  introduced 
in  court  later  than  2 1 days  after  the  end 
of  a case.  The  slate  supreme  court  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  rule  after  several 
highly  publicized  cases  in  which  in- 
mates were  proven  innocent. 


ILLINOIS  — The  Legislature  has  ap- 
proved a bill  that  would  require  police 
to  tape  interrogations  of  murder  sus- 
pects. The  measure,  which  now  heads 
for  the  governor,  is  aimed  at  reducing 
the  likelihood  of  coerced  confessions. 

After  the  highly  publicized  death  of  a 
mentally  ill  man.  Springfield  police  of- 
ficers and  Sangamon  County  deputies 
will  become  the  first  officers  in  the  stale 
to  take  the  Crisis  Intervention  Team 
course,  pioneered  by  the  Memphis, 
Tenn,.  police.  Officers  who  undergo  the 
training  will  then  make  up  a new  Cen- 
tral Illinois  Crisis  Intervention  Team. 
Police  were  exonerated  in  the  May  2002 
death  of  Andrew  Sallenger,  which  his 
family  claimed  was  the  result  of  a po- 
lice beating.  However,  an  autopsy  re- 
vealed that  the  man  died  from  “agitated 
delirium.”  a condition  that  occurs  in 
some  mentally  ill  people  when  they  arc 
restrained.  The  incident  underscored  the 
need  for  better  police  training  in  deal- 


ing with  the  mentally  ill. 

An  appeals  court  has  overturned  a lower 
court’s  ruling  and  affirmed  the  firing  of 
Highland  police  officer  Matthew 
Duncan  for  having  sex  in  a bar  parking 
lot  in  view  of  five  people,  pointing  out 
that  Duncan  had  once  cited  a couple 
under  the  city  ordinance  that  prohibits 
sex  in  a public  place.  The  Highland 
Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commission- 
ers had  dismissed  Duncan  on  the 
grounds  that  his  conduct  was  unbecom- 
ing and  immoral.  Duncan  said  that  he 
will  lake  his  case  to  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court 

After  being  cleared  of  any  wrongdoing 
in  the  death  of  a suspect  in  February, 
Brooklyn  Police  Officer  JeffCrisel  was 
fired  for  lying  when  he  applied  for  his 
job  in  the  department.  An  investigation 
by  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispalch  revealed 
that  Crisel.  who  ran  over  a suspect  who 
was  fleeing  a traffic  slop  on  foot,  had 
previously  been  accused  of  abusing 
suspects  at  traffic  stops  a half-dozen 
times  while  he  was  a police  officer  in 
Wilsonville. 

In  response  to  Gov.  Rod  Blagojevich’s 
budget-cutting  suggestions  that  called 
for  non-union  commanding  officers 
with  the  Stale  Police  to  pay  into  their 
own  pension  and  give  up  annual  raises. 

1 5 recently  promoted  members  of  the 
force  are  requesting  demotions.  State 
Police  Director  Larry  Trent  noted  that 
if  the  Governor’s  proposals  go  through, 
sergeants  will  make  more  than  their 
supervisors.  Similar  requests  for  demo- 
tions have  only  been  approved  three 
times  in  the  last  20  years, 

KENTUCKY  — State  conservation 
officer  Douglas  Bryant,  62,  was  killed 
when  his  car  collided  with  a suspect’s 
vehicle  during  a chase  in  Kenton 
County.  Police  said  it  was  unclear  why 
Bryant  was  chasing  Lloyd  Robinson, 
who  now  stands  accused  of  manslaugh- 
ter. 

MICHIGAN  — In  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  a departmental  shake-up  that 
began  when  Detroit  Police  Chief  Jerry 
A.  Oliver  Sr.  was  hired  in  2001.  Deputy 
Chief  Gary  Brown,  the  department’s 
chief  of  internal  affairs,  has  been  fired. 
Oliver,  who  said  the  department  was 
“going  into  another  direction.”  would 
not  elaborate  on  the  firing. 

OHIO  — Prosecutors  in  Montgomery 
County  have  filed  “John  Doe"  charges 
against  two  unknown  suspects  for  un- 
related crimes  in  1998  and  2001.  Based 
on  DNA  evidence,  the  charges  were 
filed  to  meet  the  state’s  statute  of  limi- 
tations which  was  increased  m 1999  to 
20  years  from  six.  fhe  prosecutors  filed 
the  charges  after  a Wisconsin  court 
ruled  that  a DNA  profile  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  statute  of  limitations 

After  an  undercover  officer  was 
stabbed.  Cincinnati  police  conducted  a 
zero-tolerancc  sweep  of  high-crime 
neighborhoods,  which  included  using 
the  city  ordinance  against  spitting  on 
the  sidewalk  The  Citizen  Complaint 
Authority,  a product  of  the  2002  police 
reform  agreements  with  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department,  questioned  whether 
police  were  being  fair  since  3 1 citations 
issued  last  year  for  spitting  were  issued 
in  specific  sweeps  in  certain  inncr-city 
neighborhoods.  Police  said  that  the 
zero-tolerance  policy  was  a legitimate 
strategy  to  curb  crime  in  certain  neigh- 
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borhoods. 

Brunswick  Hiils  Township  Police  Chief 
Robert  Osiecki  was  convicted  May  9 
of  driving  while  intoxicated  during  a 
February  incident  in  which  his  town- 
ship-owned car  ended  up  in  a ditch.  The 
jury  foreman  said  that  he  found  some 
of  Osiecki's  testimony  unbelievable. 
Osiecki  testified  that  when  he  told  po- 
lice he  had  consumed  five  cocktails  that 
evening,  he  did  not  mean  that  all  five 
were  alcoholic  beverages  because  he 
uses  the  term  cocktail  when  referring 
to  all  kinds  of  drinks,  including  soft 
drinks.  He  also  said  that  he  had  not  been 
trying  to  talk  troopers  out  of  charging 
him  when  he  used  the  expression  “pro- 
fessional courtesy"  in  talking  with  them. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Officials  are  re- 
viewing the  state’s  Amber  Alert  system 
after  a computer  glitch  sent  out  a warn- 
ing that  referred  to  a civil  emergency 
instead  of  a missing  child  In  the  ensu- 
ing confusion,  media  outlets  were 
flooded  with  residents*  calls. 

WISCONSIN  — Madison  police  say 
a man,  identified  as  Anthony  R. 
Gallagher,  is  issuing  fake  parking  tick- 
ets under  the  guise  of  the  Capitol  Isth- 
mus District  Parking  Enforcement.  Al- 
though no  charges  had  been  filed  yet, 
police  say  Gallagher  met  with  Sgt.  Mark 
Brown  and  admitted  to  making  tickets 
and  placing  them  on  cars.  They  were 
initially  tipped  offto  the  scheme  after  a 
man  called  police  and  said  that  he  was 
unable  to  pay  his  ticket  because  it  came 
back  undeliverabic.  Gallagher  has  an 
account  at  his  bank  under  the  name  Isth- 
mus and  Capitol  Parking. 


IOWA  — The  Waterloo  Police  Depart- 
ment has  received  26  modified  M-1 6A1 
assault  rifles  as  a gift  from  the  U.  S. 
Army.  The  weapons  will  be  kept  in  the 
trunks  of  patrol  cars  unless  needed.  Al- 
though the  department's  tactical  unit 
has  used  M-I6s  since  1984,  this  will 
be  the  first  time  patrol  officers  have 
access  to  the  weapons. 

KANSAS  — A I3-ycar-old  at  Salina 
South  Middle  School  was  arrested  May 
14  after  another  student  told  a teacher 
of  seeing  a plan  to  shoot  other  students 
in  the  boy's  notebook.  Police  said  they 
searched  the  boy’s  house  but  found  no 
weapons  and  could  not  comment  on 
whether  the  boy  meant  to  carry  out  the 
plan  The  boy  was  suspended  for  five 
days,  and  a longer  expulsion  was  being 
considered. 

MINNESOTA  — At  a Chamber  of 
Commerce  breakfast  forum  on  home- 
land security  on  May  9.  stale  Public 
Safety  Commissioner  Rich  Stanek  said 
he  still  hopes  to  have  a bill  passed  that 
would  identify  an  immigrant's  tempo- 
rary status  on  driver's  licenses.  Al- 
though the  bill  was  approved  by  the 
House,  it  still  faces  opposition  in  the 
Senate. 

A dog  named  Boston,  a 7-year-old 
American  water  spaniel  that  works  as  a 
drug  sniffer  for  the  Hennepin  County 
ShcrifTs  Office,  was  crowned  lop  dog 
at  the  U.  S-  Police  Canine  Association’s 
annual  national  detector  dog  trials  held 


in  May.  Boston  and  another  award-win- 
ning Hennepin  County  K9.  Ally,  a yel- 
low lab.  together  scouted  out  4 1 pounds 
of  cocaine,  20  pounds  of  methamphet- 
amine,  1,645  pounds  of  marijuana,  and 
$182,000  in  cash  last  year.  The  dogs 
are  handled  by  deputies  Dana  Nelson 
and  Rick  Palaia,  respectively. 

MISSOURI  — Four  St.  Louis-based 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agents  and  a St.  Louis  County  police 
officer  have  received  the  DEA’s  high- 
est recognition  — the  Administrators 
Award  for  Exceptional  Service  — for 
"Operation  Webslinger,"  an  Internet 
investigation  that  resulted  in  the  arrests 
of  1 75  people  in  80  cities  for  online  traf- 
ficking in  "date  rape"  and  "club"  drugs- 
The  investigation,  which  started  in  Feb- 
ruary. resulted  in  the  seizure  of  2,616 
gallons  of"  1 ,4  butanediol,"  a close  rela- 
tive of  the  dale  rape  drug  GHB;  992 
gallons  of  the  date-rape  drug  GBL;  7 
pounds  of  methamphetamine,  2,500 
vials  of  steroids,  and  $2  4 million  in 
cash.  The  five  honorccs  are  Special 
Agent  in  Charge  John  J "Jack"  Riley. 
Group  Supervisor  Michael  Stanfiil, 
Special  Agents  Karin  Stoetzer  and 
Timothy  McHugh,  and  county  Detec- 
tive Gary  Fourtney. 

In  St.  Louis,  many  protesters  are  still 
seething  over  what  they  said  was  po- 
lice overreaction  to  a protest  outside  the 
World  Agricultural  Forum  conference 
this  month.  Police  had  been  worried 
that  the  protest  would  be  large  and  turn 
violent  but  the  protest  attracted  only  a 
few  hundred  peaceful  demonstrators. 
Before  the  protesting  even  began,  po- 
lice arrested  15  people  on  housing  oc- 
cupancy violations.  Nine  participants  in 
a bicycle  circus  were  also  arrested  and 
some  items  confiscated.  Chief  Joe 
Mokwa  said  that  the  department  will 
learn  from  the  experience  and  that  the 
bottom  line  was  that  the  protest  re- 
mained peaceful  and  public  safety  was 
maintained. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — Stark  and  Dunn 
counties  are  the  first  in  the  state  to  acti- 
vate a national  wireless  91 1 system  that 
uses  satellite  technology  to  determine 
the  source  of  cell  phone  calls.  The 
project  began  with  a $267,000  grant 
from  the  Public  Safety  Foundation  of 
America.  System  upgrades  are  expected 
in  the  rest  of  the  state  over  the  next  six 
months. 

The  weekend  of  May  9-11  turned  out 
to  be  what  seemed  like  a "drinking 
weekend"  in  Mandon.  according  to 
Police  Chief  Dennis  Rohr,  after  police 
made  1 1 DU  I arrests,  more  than  twice 
the  weekend  average  during  the  three- 
day  period.  The  number  of  DUl  arrests 
was  reportedly  the  highest  in  the  city’s 
history. 


ARIZONA  — Violent  crime  increased 
by  22  percent  in  FlagstafTlast  year,  and 
property  crime  was  up  by  14  percent, 
according  to  police  reports.  Although 
police  Sgt.  Gerry  Blair  said  that  the  in- 
crease could  be  partly  contributed  to  an 
increase  in  drug  use.  other  police  offi- 
cials say  that  the  numbers  stemmed 
from  belter  crime-reporting  practices 


The  city  of  Yuma  has  purchased  a 
$7,200  identification  system  that  will 
allow  officials  to  take  digital  photos  of 
their  children  and  take  their  fingerprints 
with  an  infrared  scanner.  Parents  who 
have  their  children  ID'd  will  receive 
two  wallet-size  ID  cards  that  include  the 
child's  vital  information,  fingerprints 
and  photos,  as  well  as  a sheet  with  the 
same  information. 

COLORADO — The  Jefferson  County 
Sheriff’s  SWAT  team  that  responded  to 
the  Columbine  High  School  shootings 
held  no  formal  debriefing  despite  a 
county  requirement  that  a SWAT  super- 
visor complete  an  "after-action  report," 
according  to  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  Approximately  1.000  public 
safely  personnel  from  36  agencies,  in- 
cluding 1 2 SWAT  teams  from  the  Den- 
ver metro  area,  responded  to  the  April 
1999  shootings. 

OKLAHOMA  — A man  who  spit  on 
a Sapulpa  police  officer  was  convicted 
May  14  of  placing  bodily  fluids  on  a 
government  employee  and  given  a life 
sentence.  John  Marquez,  36,  was  ar- 
rested after  Officers  Charles  Gadd, 
Jeffery  Daves  and  Gene  Wideman  re- 
sponded to  a domestic  abuse  call  and 
refused  to  leave  the  trailer  Officers  pep- 
per-sprayed Marquez  and  put  him  in  the 
front  seat  of  Gadd’s  patrol  car,  where  it 
was  hoped  that  the  air  conditioning 
would  help  him  recover  from  the  spray. 
Marquez  started  spitting,  hitting  Gadd 
in  the  face.  When  Gadd  put  his  arm  up 
to  ward  off  the  mucus,  Marquez  bit  him. 
Marquez  had  a record  that  included 
prior  felony  convictions  for  rape  and 
burglary. 

After  fmdingasuspccted  methamphet- 
aminc  lab  nearby.  Oklahoma  City  po- 
lice shut  down  an  elementary  school 
while  a hazardous  material  team  inves- 
tigated the  scene.  Police  had  responded 
to  a complaint  of  a chemical  odor  when 
they  found  a man  cooking  what  they 
believed  to  be  meth. 

TEXAS  — Former  Donna  police  chief 
Marco  Abel  Partida,  33.  was  sentenced 
May  2 1 to  almost  1 3 years  in  prison  for 
aiding  and  abetting  drug  traffickers, 
extortion  and  conspiracy.  Former 
Donna  officer  Gerardo  Vigil,  29.  was 
sentenced  to  just  over  eight  years  for 
extortion.  Prosecutors  said  the  men  ac- 
cepted $3,200  from  a drug  trafficker  in 
200 1 to  protect  marijuana  shipments. 

At  least  ei^i  people  have  been  arrested 
so  far  in  an  illegal  immigrant  smuggling 
operation  that  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
1 9 people  who  were  left  to  suffocate  in 
a sweltering  semitrailer.  U.  S.  Attorney 
Michael  Shelby  called  the  incident  the 
deadliest  smuggling  attempt  in  the 
country’s  history.  In  1987,  18  immi- 
grants died  in  Texas  in  a rail  car. 

The  slate  Senate  Committee  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  has  passed  a bill  that  requires 
DNA  crime  labs  to  meet  accreditation 
standards.  The  bill  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent scandals  like  the  one  currently  fac- 
ing the  Houston  Police  Department,  in 
which  prosecutors  have  had  to  order 
new  tests  in  170  cases. 

Enrique  R Cantu,  a 20-year  veteran 
patrolman  m the  Bexar  County  Sheriffs 
Department,  was  arrested  May  19  on 
charges  that  he  stalked  a woman  for 
three  months.  Cantu  had  just  returned 
to  the  department  after  a lO-monih  ad- 
ministrative leave  for  being  arrested  and 


charged  for  driving  while  intoxicated. 

Non-English  speaking  911  callers  arc 
facing  fewer  problems  in  the  Dallas- 
Forl  Worth  area  since  public  safety 
agencies  started  using  Language  Line, 
a service  started  in  1984  by  AT&T. 
Denton  County  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  all  using  the  service,  where  it 
takes  an  average  of  i 3 seconds  to  con- 
nect a caller  to  the  right  interpreter.  In 
Fort  Worth,  the  system  can  connect  the 
caller  at  the  touch  of  a button.  The  level 
of  accuracy  in  pinpointing  cell  phone 
callers  is  also  improving,  although  it  can 
vary  depending  on  the  service  provider 


CALIFORNIA  — Lawrence  Season. 
22.  recently  became  the  first  person  to 
be  convicted  under  a new  Los  Angeles 
ordinance  that  makes  it  a crime  to  watch 
an  illegal  street  race.  Season,  who  was 
sentenced  to  18  months’  probation.  10 
days  of  community  service  and  a $300 
fine,  was  among  several  people  arrested 
after  police  conducted  a sting  operation 
at  a popular  spot  for  late-night  racing. 

Police  have  arrested  a suspect  in  con- 
nection with  five  arson  attacks  on 
houses  of  worship  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  Over  1 50  investigators  from  lo- 
cal and  federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies investigated  the  attacks  on  targets, 
which  represented  a variety  of  faiths. 

Ramon  Sandoval  Jr..  2 1 . was  sentenced 
to  death  May  8 for  the  killing  ofLong 
Beach  Police  Officer  Daryle  Black  in 
April  2000.  Sandoval,  whom  the  sen- 
tencingjudge  called  "a  cold-blooded, 
heartless  killer."  was  searching  for  a 
rival  gang  member  when  he  recognized 
an  undercover  police  vehicle  and 
opened  fire,  spraying  it  with  bullets.  In 
addition  to  killing  Black,  he  wounded 
Officer  Rick  Delfin  in  the  head  and  leg. 
and  shot  a pregnant  woman  who  was 
struck  when  bullets  penetrated  the  walls 
of her  house 

Dozens  of  citizen  complaints  have 
prompted  Assemblywoman  Wilma 
Chon  of  Oakland  to  propose  a bill  that 
would  prohibit  the  installation  and  use 
of  "whistle  lips"  that  arc  pul  in  auto- 
mobile mufflers  to  make  speeding  cars 
emit  a high-pitched,  ear-splitting 
screech.  The  tips  have  become  popular 
among  local  drivers  who  want  to  stand 
out.  A manager  at  one  Oakland  muffler 
shop  said  that  he  installs  three  or  four 
tips  a day  at  $100  each.  Chan's  bill 
would  fine  violators  up  to  $250  and 
businesses  that  install  the  devices  up  to 
$2,500 

A single-story  house  in  a residential 
section  of  Ceres  exploded  on  May  1 1 . 
and  police  sought  evidence  in  the 
charred  remains  to  support  their  belief 
that  the  blast  was  caused  by  a metham- 
phetamine  lab  on  the  premises  Sgt. 
David  Van  Diemen  of  the  Stanislaus 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  said  that 
when  police  and  firefighters  got  to  the 
scene,  it  was  hard  to  get  the  fire  under 
control  because  of  the  chemicals  and 
combustibles  inside  Witnesses  said  two 
people  were  spotted  running  from  the 
scene  and  when  someone  told  them  that 
an  ambulance  would  be  called,  they 


kept  running.  The  explosion  completely 
lifted  the  home  off  its  foundation 

Audits  released  in  May  by  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Auditor-Conu-oller  have 
criticized  the  Sheriff’s  Department  for 
sloppy  record-keeping  and  contracting 
practices,  which  have  contributed  to 
two  serious  budget  overruns  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  auditor  found  that  inac- 
curate records  of  hours  worked  and  ser- 
vices provided  may  indicate  that  the 
county  is  not  be  collecting  enough 
money  from  thcroiiics  ibcuntracts  with 
In  the  meantime.  Sheriff  Lee  Baca  has 
had  to  cut  community-policing  pro- 
grams and  release  nonviolent  offend- 
ers from  jail  in  order  to  save  money 

A key  Los  Angeles  City  Council  mem- 
ber has  said  that  the  city's  Police  De- 
partment is  proceeding  too  slowly  in 
meeting  the  requirements  ofa  200  i led- 
oral  consent  decree  that  addresses  civil 
rights  violations,  and  that  the  agreement 
may  be  extended  beyond  the  June  2006 
deadline.  Among  the  planned  reforms 
are  a computerized  system  to  trick  such 
things  as  problem  officers  and  illegal 
racial  profiling. 

HAWAII  — As  of  early  May.  Big  Is- 
land police  have  already  made  more 
arrests  this  year  for  possession  or  sale 
of  crystal  methamphetamine  than  they 
did  in  all  of  2002  Police  Chief 
Lawrence  Mahuna  said  that  there  have 
been  300  meth-related  arrests  by  the 
first  week  of  May.  compared  with  216 
for  all  of  last  year.  The  increase  coin- 
cides with  an  influx  of  tips  from  the 
public,  which  have  increased  fivefold 
since  officials  announced  a series  of 
raids  in  January. 

IDAHO  — In  Cocur  d’Alene,  the 
Aryan  Nations  white  supremacist  group 
was  unable  for  the  second  year  in  a row 
to  obtain  a parade  permit  to  coincide 
with  the  group’s  annual  World  Con- 
gress. The  group’s  founder.  Richard 
Butler,  said  that  the  luck  of  a parade 
would  not  affect  the  gathering 

NEVADA  — After  just  one  month,  the 
"Save  Our  Soles"  program  started  by 
Las  Vegas  Police  Officer  Phillip  Black 
has  collected  about  1, 000  pairs  of  shoes 
donated  by  fellow  Metro  officers  for 
distribution  to  the  needy  Black  placed 
boxes  in  police  substations  and 
launched  an  e-mail  campaign  to  let  of- 
ficers know  about  the  collection  points. 
Black  said  he  knew  he  would  gel  a lot 
of  shoes  but  still  he  was  surprised  by 
how  much  and  how  quickly  his  col- 
leagues responded 

OREGON  — When  it  comes  to  work- 
ing in  cramped  quarters,  the  Oregon 
City  police  may  lake  the  prize  Officers 
sometimes  use  outdoor  picnic  tables  to 
interrogate  suspects  and  use  outdoor 
cargo  containers  as  file  rooms  Die  de- 
partment is  now  hoping  to  gel  a free 
surplus  federal  office  building  to  use  in 
place  of  Its  extremely  cramped  police 
station  Because  there  is  no  money  for 
renovation,  however,  Police  ChiefGor- 
don  Huiras  doubts  the  usefulness  of  the 
building  except  for  storage  space. 

WASHINGTON  — Sultan  Police 
Chief  Fred  Walser.  62.  was  placed  on 
paid  administrative  leave  May  1 ! while 
the  county  investigates  a former 
employee 'sallegationsofscxual  harass- 
ment Snohomish  County  Sheriff  Rick 
Hart  said  that  he  assigned  two  detec- 
tives to  do  the  investigation 
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Taking  names 

How  South  Dakota  sheriff  boosts  compliance 


When  Ihe  (ask  of  locating  convicted  sex  offenders  is  shared 
among  more  than  just  a handful  of  officers  in  a single  junsdic* 
tion.  It  becomes  both  far  more  effective  and  far  less  onerous, 
according  to  the  Rapid  City.  S.D..  Police  Department  which 
has  seen  a marked  improvement  in  the  city’s  compliance  rate 
since  the  implementation  of  a new  initiative  in  2002 
Called  SOLV,  for  Sex  Offender  Location  Verifier,  the 
program  is  being  credited  with  helping  the  agency  to  reduce 
non-compliance  from  a high  of  27  percent  last  year  to  just  5 
percent  within  a six-month  period. 

SOLV  works  by  asking  police  and  deputies  from  the 
Pennington  Count)’  Sheriff’s  Department  to  take  responsibility 
on  a volunteer  basis  for  four  or  five  of  the  area's  180  registered 
sexual  offenders,  explained  Rapid  City  Capt.  Christopher 
Grant,  The  officers  stop  by  the  offenders'  addresses  on  their 
downtime  and  in  between  regular  patrol  duties.  The  initiative  is 
coordinated  by  two  designated  officers. 

"The  value  of  this  is  that  it’s  not  a drain  on  resources 
because  you're  simply  using  existing  resources,”  Grant  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "You  ask  for  volunteers  to  step  up 
and  be  SOLV  officers.  We  found  many  of  our  officers  were 
interested  in  this  detail.  It’s  not  time  consuming,  it  costs  us 
nothing,  and  the  real  power  of  it  is  that  these  guys  are  seeing  a 
uniformed  officers  come  to  their  hous^our  times  a year." 

Grant  said  of  the  offenders:  "They  never  know  when  we’re 
going  to  show  up.  when  we’re  going  to  be  there,  and  it  really 
compels  people  to  stay  in  compliance  " 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  number  of  people 
imprisoned  nationwide  on  sex-crime  convictions  has  risen  by  7 
percent  a year,  according  to  the  Justice  Department  And  since 


Convicted  sex  offenders  never  know  when 
the  police  are  going  to  show  up. 

the  federal  government  in  the  mid-1990s  began  allowing  the 
names  and  photos  of  released  offenders  to  be  published,  some 
450,000  have  been  registered. 

Seven  states  — Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky. 
Louisiana  and  Oregon  — have  all  enacted  laws  since  1 996  to 
create  a "child  safety  zone.”  which  bans  sex  offenders  from 
coming  within  500  to  2,000  feet  of  a school’s  entrance 

In  Albuquerque,  city  officials  approved  legislation  in  April 
that  creates  a 1. 000-foot  zone  around  schools  and  requires 
convicted  offenders  to  register  with  their  employers  and  land- 
lords. It  would  also  require  them  to  leave  DNA  samples  and 
dental  and  shoe  imprints  with  city  police  Their  photographs 
would  be  posted  at  area  zoos  and  other  places  where  children 
gather. 

The  ordinance  stems  from  an  attempt  by  Mayor  Martin 
Chavez  to  keep  David  Siebers,  a convicted  sex  offender,  from 
settling  in  the  area. 

Seibers,  46.  spent  19  years  in  a Michigan  prison  after  raping 
three  adult  women  and  trying  to  lure  a 10-year-old  girl  into  his 
car.  Since  arriving  in  the  Albuquerque  area,  he  has  moved  four 
times,  once  after  his  trailer  was  burned  In  a rural  community 
outside  of  Albuquerque.  Siebers  had  his  eye  blackened  by  a 
neighbor  once  his  past  was  revealed,  and  a family  who  offered  to 
take  him  in  had  their  house  picketed. 


with  registry  law 

There  are  500  registered  sex  offenders  living  in  Albuquer- 
que. 

" The  idea  is  as  much  public  disclosure  as  possible." 
Assistant  City  Attorney  Greg  Wheeler  told  USA  Today  “And 
to  let  sex  offenders  know  we  have  a good  idea  where  they  are 
and  what  they’re  doing.” 

But  such  legislation  does  not  come  without  a fight. 

The  ordinance  is  being  challenged  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  the  grounds  that  it  violates  individual 
rights;  a state  court  hearing  is  scheduled  for  next  month,  before 
it  can  become  law. 

A similar  law  was  successfully  challenged  in  Iowa  last 
month  when  a judge  ruled  that  the  state’s  "safety  zone"  law 
violated  Iowa's  constitution  by  prohibiting  an  individual’s  right 
to  live  where  he  chose.  The  state  is  considering  an  appeal. 

"These  laws  are  strong,  and  strong  laws  are  what  you  need 
to  protect  your  children,"  said  Laura  Aheam,  director  of 
Parents  for  Megan’s  Law.  a Long  Island.  N,  Y.-  based  advocacy 
group.  "It’s  not  enough  to  simply  list  [sex  offenders]  and  make 
their  names  public" 

Grant  says  that  since  the  development  of  SOLV,  word  has 
gotten  around  in  the  sex  offender  community  to  such  an  extent 
that  individuals  who  had  previously  "been  in  the  wind"  are 
coming  in  to  register. 

"I  think  a lot  of  problems  that  agencies  have  is  that  they 
think.  ‘We’ve  got  hundreds  of  sex  offenders  and  |we]  don’t 
have  the  resources  to  dedicate  a person  to  go  out  and  keep 
track  of  these  people.’’’  he  said.  “When  you  spread  it  out  across 
the  department,  and  officers  are  responsible  for  tracking  three 
or  four  individuals,  it  m^es  the  workload  easier." 


Cost-benefit  analysis: 

Mass,  police  education  under  fire  again 


Police  chiefs  and  rank-and-filc 
unions  in  Massachusetts  are  fending  off' 
another  attack  on  the  state's  Qumn  Bill, 
this  one  from  lawmakers  who  want  to 
sharply  curtail  the  lucrative  benefits 
offered  under  the  decades-old  legisla- 
tion 

As  the  law  currently  stands,  police 
who  cam  college  degrees  are  entitled 
to  an  annual  boiltis  worth  between  10 
percent  and  25  percent  of  their  salary. 
The  proposal  by  Senate  President  Rob- 
ert £.  'Tavaglini,  an  Last  Boston  Demo- 
crat. w ould  change  the  structure  of  the 
bill  so  that  police  would  receive  a fixed 
annual  bonus  of  $6,000  to  $8,000 

■‘If  this  IS  taken  away  or  limited,  the 
cities  and  towns  arc  going  to  have  to 
go  back  and  raise  salaries  by  20  per- 


When  It  comes  to  legislation  that 
would  allow  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  to  rclca.se  information  about  mis- 
conduct complaints  against  police  and 
how  they  were  handled,  the  local  police 
union  seems  to  believe  once  bitten, 
(w  ice  shy. 

Last  December,  personal  informa- 
tion that  included  the  addresses,  phone 
numbers  and  cell  phone  logs  of  an  of- 
ficer and  supervisor  who  had  pulled 
over  a City  Council  member  on  suspi- 
cion of  drunken  driving  the  month  be- 
fore was  madvcrlcntly  disclosed  by 
municipal  officials. 

While  a local  ordinance  allowed  for 
some  mform^ion  from  an  investigation 
to  be  made  public,  personal  informa- 
tion that  could  put  officers  at  risk  was 
prohibited  Ihe  Wilmington  Police  Of- 
ficers Association  is  now  pressing  for  a 
formal  investigation  into  whether  the 
release  of  the  information  was  a crimi- 
nal act  If  so.  the  union  wants  officials 
prosecuted,  said  Detective  George 


cent."  said  George  J BiBlasi,  executive 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  Chief  of 
Police  Association,  and  a retired  chief 
of  Norwood,  in  an  interview  w ith  The 
Boston  Globe  "We  wouldn't  want  to 
see  a percentage  replaced  by  a flat  rate '' 

The  Quinn  Bill,  enacted  in  1970  as 
a way  to  encourage  police  to  continue 
their  educations,  has  turned  into  noth- 
ing mure  than  a cash  cow.  critics  have 
long  charged.  With  an  estimated  12,000 
local  and  state  police  officers  qualify- 
ing for  the  bonus  pay.  the  annual  cost 
to  taxpayers  has  ballooned  to  more  than 
$100  million. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Higher  Education  imple- 
mented new  regulations  aimed  at  tough- 
ening up  the  courses  needed  to  qualify 


Powell,  the  association's  president 
At  issue  IS  a proposal  by  state  law- 
makers that  has  already  passed  the 
Mouse,  which  would  amend  the  city’s 
charter  so  that  cither  the  city  manager 
or  police  chief  could  release  informa- 
tion on  the  disposition  of  police  disci- 
plinary charges.  The  bill  would  allow  a 
police  complaint  review  board,  should 
one  be  created  by  the  City  Council,  to 
get  that  information,  along  with  a sum- 
mary of  facts  in  the  case  legally  pro- 
tected information  would  be  kept  secret 
"My  understanding  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  that  they  're  going  to  release  the 
investigative  findings.”  Powell  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  "They  can 
also  release  tape  recordings  or  video- 
tape from  a patrol  car  to  the  person  who 
complains.  One  of  the  reasons  we  ini- 
tially opposed  this  is  because  the  city 
had  a responsibility  to  protect  these 
police  officers'  right  to  privacy,  and 
their  families'  safety,  and  they  blew  it," 
he  said  “It  did  not  protect  them  " 


for  the  yearly  salary  increases.  The  re- 
forms included  the  elimination  of  credit 
for  “life  experience.”  and  a requirement 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  instructors 
tcft;hing  criminal  justice  courses  have 
doctorates  in  the  field. 

In  April,  three  schools  that  had 
opened  satellite  campuses  for  police 
seeking  degrees  under  Ihe  Quinn  Bill 
announced  that  they  would  be  closing 
those  sites.  The  schools  — Western 
New  England  College  in  Springfield. 
Anna  Maria  College  in  Paxton,  and 
Curry  College  in  Milton  — had  each 
set  up  branch  sites  in  Boston,  close  to 
police  stations 

According  to  a study  by  the  Boston 
Municipal  Research  Bureau,  the  num- 
ber of  officers  taking  classes  at  the 


Similar  legislation  is  in  effect  in 
other  North  Carolina  cities,  including 
Greensboro,  Charlotte  and  Durham. 

The  incident  that  spurred  the  pro- 
posal occurred  on  Nov.  6 when  Mayor 
Pro  Tcm  Katherine  Bell  Moore  was 
charged  with  DWI  even  though  she 
blew  a 0.00  on  a breath-alcohol  test 
Charges  against  her  were  later  dropped. 

Moore,  who  is  black,  had  accused 
police  in  the  past  of  harassing  minori- 
ties and  oftargetmg  her  family.  She  has 
had  four  encounters  with  the  depart- 
ment since  1993. 

As  a result  of  Moore’s  arrest.  Of- 
ficer Paul  Neviit  was  fired,  and  Sgt.  Lisa 
Kittrcll  was  demoted  for  her  involve- 
ment. although  she  was  later  reinstated 
by  the  city’s  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  February,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  said  it  would  consider  a request 
by  Wilmington  officials  to  review  the 
results  of  a probe  into  the  Moore  case. 

“ This  was  a big  thing."  said  Powell 
"The  chief  wanted  to  have  this  invcsti- 


schools  rose  from  40  in  2000  to  491 
this  year  Often,  the  study  said,  the 
courses  are  taught  by  adjunct  faculty 
"who  are  sympathetic  to  officers  and 
willing  to  cut  them  a break  m class 
work." 

The  study  recommended  that  higher 
education  be  made  a requirement  for 
promotion,  but  not  a basis  for  pay  in- 
creases 

Under  TavaglinTs  proposal,  those 
already  earning  the  Quinn  incentives 
would  not  be  affected,  nor  would  those 
who  qualify'  before  Jan.  I While  the 
stale  would  save  little  money  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  savings  would  grow  in 
the  future  as  those  earning  those  higher 
bonuses  retire,  he  said 

The  bill  would  authorize  a $6,000 


gation  released  so  that  everybody  could 
see  there  were  no  secret  goings-on  in 
Ihe  Wilmington  Police  Department" 
Powell  said  City  Manager  Sterling 
Cheatham  has  admitted  that  it  was  his 
fault  that  the  officers'  personal  infor- 
mation was  rclea.sed. 

“He  wrote  letters  of  apology,  and 
that’s  real  nice."  he  told  LEN,  “but  what 
happened  to  one  of  the  officers  was  that 
his  cell  phone  log  got  released  and  lo- 
cal reporters  were  calling  every  num- 
ber on  that  list,  asking-personal  ques- 
tions about  him.  He  didn’t  need  that 
type  of  harassment  ’’ 

Powell  does  not  want  to  believe  that 
the  information  was  released  intention- 
ally. but  finds  it  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  have  been  an  honest  mistake 
"An  extreme  amount  of  negligence." 
he  termed  the  matter  "We  work  in  a 
very  hostile  environment,  but  1 don't 
think  they  would  do  that  as  on  attempt 
to  intimidate  people,  but  you  never 
know" 


annual  bonus  for  officers  who  earn 
associate’s  degrees.  $7,500  for  those 
who  earn  bachelor's  degrees,  and 
$8,500  for  master’s  or  law  degrees.  It 
would  also  prevent  communities  from 
receiving  reimbursement  under  the 
Quinn  legislation  until  2005* 

“I  don't  think  anything  is  sacred," 
state  Senator  Robert  A.  O'Leary,  a 
Barnstable  Democrat,  told  The  Globe. 
"There  is  a sense  that,  given  the  budget 
gap  this  year  — the  fact  that  we’re  shut- 
ting people  off  from  Medicaid,  we’re 
cutting  services,  we're  going  after 
higher  education  — that  it's  not  unrea- 
sonable to  begin  to  say. ' This  is  a pro- 
gram that  costs  a lot  of  money  We  can't 
sustain  Its  growth  '" 

In  April.  O'Leary  filed  legislation 
that  would  eliminate  the  Quinn  Bill  for 
incoming  officers,  and  make  higher- 
education  degrees  a prerequisite  for 
employment  as  a police  officer  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. O'Leary’s  bill  is  said  to  have 
no  better  than  a slim  chance  of  winning 
passage 

Effbrt.s  to  overhaul  the  Quinn  Bill 
have  been  stymied  in  the  past.  In  May. 
$2.7  million  that  had  been  trimmed 
from  its  appropriation  was  restored  by 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Gov.  Mitt  Romney  has  said  he  be- 
lieves the  state  is  getting  its  "money's 
worth"  from  the  Quinn  Bill,  and  sup- 
ported its  full  funding  during  his  cam- 
paign. in  which  he  was  endorsed  by 
both  the  state  police  association  and  the 
chiefs'  association  Romney  has  also 
voiced  support  for  the  new  regulations 
set  forth  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, which  he  said  which  would  pre- 
vent officers  from  using  "diploma 
mills"  just  to  earn  higher  pay. 

There's  More. . . 

For  background  on  ihe  on~ 
going  controversy  over  the 
Quinn  Bill,  see  LEN.  March 
15/31.  2003. 


Public’s  right  to  know  gets  a little 
too  personal  for  Wilmington  cops 
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Air  apparent: 


“Blow-out  school”  has  police  pumped  up 


There  are  more  than  100  ways  in 
which  a tire  can  fail,  and  Michelin 
North  America  Inc,,  the  tire  manufac- 
turer, is  trying  to  teach  law  enforcement 
all  of  them  with  a one-day  “blow-out” 
school  it  is  holding  at  different  sites 
around  the  country  this  year. 

Called  Tires  101,  the  8-hour  session 
is  free.  In  2002.  some  35  accident  in- 
vestigators from  departments  through- 
out the  Southeast  met  at  the  Laurens 
Proving  Ground  in  Greenville,  S.C., 
where  instruction  included  an  explana- 
tion of  the  dynamics  of  a blow-out  and 
the  two-step  process  for  controlling  it 
at  highway  speeds. 

“It  was  one  of  the  best  classes  that 
[any]  of  us  have  attended  when  it  comes 
to  investigations,"  said  Officer  Louis 
Wendelstedt,  a traffic  accident 
reconstructionist  with  the  Dothan.  Ala., 
Police  Department.  In  addition  to  10 
officers  from  Dothan,  the  session  was 
also  attended  by  accident  investigators 
from  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol,  the 
Alabama  State  Police  and  a number  of 
local  departments,  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

An  accident  that  occurred  less  than 
a week  after  the  class  in  April  2002,  in 
which  a woman  lost  control  of  her  ve- 
hicle. gave  Dothan  investigators  a 
chance  to  put  into  action  what  they  had 
learned  from  Michelin.  While  there  was 
apparently  no  mechanical  defect  that 
could  have  caused  the  accident,  inves- 
tigators did  find  a tire  separation. 


“We  would  have  looked  into  it." 
Wendelstedt  said,  “but  we  would  have 
had  [the]  education  to  make  a defini- 
tive answer  on  it." 

The  Michelin  course  is  taught  by 
Mickey  Zambelas.  a former  moiocross 
racer  and  long-time  tire  expert  who  has 
used  his  expertise  to  help  law  enforce- 
ment in  cases  ranging  from  the  1993 
bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center  to 
vehicular  crimes. 

“I  knew  roll-overs  and  other  loss- 
of-control  accidents  could  be  avoided 
most  of  the  time,  so  we  started  a pro- 
gram here  at  Laurens  Proving 
Grounds,”  he  said. 

During  a blow-out,  drivers  tend  to 
pull  toward  the  side  of  the  deflated  lire, 
said  Zambelas.  They  can  overreact  by 
jerking  the  steering  wheel  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  causing  a loss  of  control- 
instructors  at  Tires  101  teach  investi- 
gators that  the  proper  response  is  to  in- 
crease speed  and  overcome  the  vehicle’s 
initial  pull  to  the  side,  steering  straight 
ahead  When  control  has  been  regained, 
decelerate  and  pull  over  to  the  side  of 
the  road. 

After  the  classroom  instruction,  stu- 
dents were  able  to  practice  the  tech- 
nique at  one  of  the  manufacturer's 
tracks  with  an  in-car  instructor  who 
caused  a blow-out  by  rigging  a charge 
to  one  of  the  tires. 

While  blow-outs  are  not  common. 
Wendelstedt  said  that  in  light  of  the 
Firestone  tire  recall  during  the  1990s. 


In  the  “Tires  101”  course,  Michelin  instructors  create  the  tire  blow-out  by  rigging  one  tire  with  an  cxploM'i 
charge,  to  teach  police  how  to  handle  such  an  event.  tMichcim) 


the  police  department  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary for  investigators  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine decisively  whether  tires  were 
the  cause  of  an  accident.  The  company, 
he  said,  taught  them  what  would  cause 
different  types  of  wear  on  tires,  how  to 
examine  them  inside  and  out.  and  what 


could  cause  the  separations  that  could 
make  a tire  blow. 

“You  could  hit  a curb  today,  but  it 
could  blow  out  six  months  from  now 
because  if  breaks  the  belts  in  the  tire,  it 
could  take  up  to  six  months,  more  or 
less,  for  air  or  water  to  get  the  tread 


casings,  to  cause  debris  to  get  in  there 
and  eventually  cause  that  failure,"  he 
said. 

ATircs  lOI  class  was  held  this  April 
by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  another  m May  by 
the  Florida  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Other  agencies  that  will  host  the 


Bombing  suspect’s  life  on  the  run 
ends  outside  supermarket  Dumpster 


After  five  years  on  the  run  from  the 
FBI,  hiding  in  small  towns  around  the 
around  the  Appalachian  foothills  of 
North  Carolina,  suspected  serial 
bomber  Eric  Robert  Rudolph  was  cap- 
tured this  month  by  asmall-lown  rookie 
cop. 

Rudolph.  36.  was  arrested  in  the 
town  ofMurphy  on  June  1 by  21-year- 
old  Officer  Jeffrey  Postell.  On  the  job 
for  less  than  a year.  Postell  spotted  a 
man  hiding  behind  milk  crates  at  3:30 
a m.  in  the  Dumpster  area  of  the  Save- 
A-Lot  supermarket. 

”1  was  under  the  impression  1 had  a 
potential  breaking-and-entering  or  a 
prowler.”  Postell  told  reporters. 

The  prowler  turned  out  to  be  the  elu- 
sive Rudolph,  who  disappeared  in  1 998 
after  being  officially  named  as  a sus- 
pect in  a series  of  abortion-clinic  bomb- 
ings in  the  South,  as  well  as  an  attack 
on  a gay  nightclub  and  another  bomb- 
ing during  the  1 996  Summer  Olympics. 

Authorities  say  that  Rudolph  set  the 
bomb  filled  with  nails  and  shrapnel  that 
exploded  at  the  Centennial  Olympic 
Park  in  Atlanta  in  1996.  killing  one 
person  and  injuring  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers. 

On  Jan.  16,  l997,two  blasts  injured 
seven  people  at  the  Norihside  Family 
Planning  Service  in  Atlanta.  One  month 
later,  the  Olherside  Lounge,  a gay  night- 
club also  in  Atlanta,  was  bombed.  Five 
people  were  injured.  A second  bomb, 
apparently  intended  for  rescue  workers, 
exploded  while  being  handled  by  a ro- 
bot- 

Rudolph  is  also  believed  to  have  set 
the  bomb  that  exploded  on  Jan.  29. 
1998,  outside  of  the  New  Woman  All 
Women  Health  Care  Center  in  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  killing  an  off-duty  police 


officer  and  maiming  a nurse. 

Prior  to  Sept.  II.  2001, 

Rudolph  had  topped  the  FBI’s 
most  wanted  list.  Agents 
combed  the  hills  and  woods 
surrounding  the  towns  of 
Peachtree.  Hanging  Dog  and 
Murphy,  searching  for  the 
college  dropout  who  was 
kicked  out  of  the  Army  for 
smoking  marijuana. 

Law  enforcement  officials 
had  long  believed  that 
Rudolph  was  being  helped  by 
white  supremacists  and  mari- 
juana growers  who  lived  in 
the  area.  At  one  point. 

Rudolph  himself  was  earning 
an  annual  income  of  $60,000 
from  cultivating  and  selling 
the  drug,  according  to  his 
former  sister-in-law,  Deborah 
Rudolph. 

Hundreds  of  agents  were 
dispatched  to  comb  the 
Nantahala  National  Forest. 

While  local  police  and  town 
officials  dismiss  the  idea  that 
Rudolph  had  help  during  the 
years  he  was  in  hiding,  the 
area  is  known  for  its  residents'  deep  an- 
tipathy toward  the  government.  In  1998. 
when  Rudolph  disappeared,  bumper 
stickers  began  appearing  which  read. 
“Run.  Rudolph,  Run." 

Said  Doyle  Smith.  58,  owner  of 
Doyle’s  Cedar  Hill  Restaurant:  "There 
are  a lot  of  anti-abortion  people  here. 
They’re  saying  they  would  help  him  if 
they  saw  him.  There’s  a lot  of  that 
Some  people  around  here  think  the  gov- 
ernment is  out  to  get  him." 

Murphy  Mayor  William  Hughes 
told  USA  Today,  however,  that  the  town 


Officer  Jeff  Postell  (I.), 
a rookie  with  the 
Murphy,  N.C.,  police, 
made  the  collar  of  a 
lifetime  on  June  I when 
he  arrested  suspected 
serial  bomber  Eric 
Rudolph,  seen  above  in 
his  booking 
photograph. 

poaching  and  scrounging  from  area 
gardens. 

"I  don’t  think  he  had  much  help." 
he  said  "He  might  have  had  one  or  two 
people  helping  him.  but  he  didn’t  trust 
anybody." 

Postell.  who  had  previously  worked 
as  a security  guard  at  Wal-Mart,  will  not 
be  eligible  to  collect  the  $l-million  re- 
ward posted  by  the  FBI  on  May  5.  1998 
for  Rudolph's  capture  “I  was  doing 
what  1 was  supposed  to  be  doing.’  he 
said.  “That's  just  in  a day’s  work.  1 don’t 
really  deserve  any  credit  " 


has  been  misrepresented. 

“Do  I think  he  could  (survive 
alone]?  I think  he  did."  said  Hughes.  "1 
think  he’s  a loner.  He  thinks  in  an  alto- 
gether different  mode  than  the  average 
person.  His  ego  is  fed  off  his  ability  to 
sustain  himself,  his  self-sufficiency  If 
someone  had  been  caring  for  him  or 
working  with  him.  why  was  he  eating 
out  of  a garbage  Dumpster?" 

Jack  Thompson,  who  was  the 
Cherokee  County  shcriffwhen  Rudolph 
went  into  hiding,  said  he  thought  the 
suspected  bomber  hud  survived  by 


course  include  the  Omaha  Police  De- 
partment. the  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
and  the  Alabama  State  Police. 

Wendelstedt.  who  set  the  class  up 
for  his  department,  said  he  plans  on 
asking  Michelin  to  do  a more  advanced 
class  over  the  next  few  months 
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People  <Sl 

The  wheel 
deal 

To  Australian  cars,  the  cops  in 
Lancaster.  Pa.,  may  sound  funny,  but 
when  It  comes  to  btke  patrol,  the  Penn- 
sylvania police  know  their  stulT. 

Thai's  why  his  superiors  sent 
Michael  “Mick"  Shaw,  a 30-ycar-old 
constable  from  Alice  Springs  in  the 
country’s  Northern  Territory,  to 
Lancaster,  where  the  police  department 
has  been  perfecting  its  bike  patrol  unit 
since  the  mid-1990s. 


Places 

•There's  a high  number  of  bike  cops 
here,  and  it's  very  popular  among.thc 
officers."  said  Shaw  of  his  own  juris- 
diction “What  I’ve  learned  so  far  will 
make  a big  difference  to  how  we  use 
bike  patrols  m the  Northern  Territory  " 

Shaw  found  out  about  the  Lancaster 
program,  which  has  gained  an  interna- 
tional reputation,  by  searching  the 
Internet  During  his  one-week  stay  in 
the  heart  of  Pennsylvania  Amish  coun- 
try. he  shadowed  Officer  Don  Erb.  a 
member  of  the  unit  since  1994. 

"J  came  here  to  look  at  training  tech- 
niques, administration,  and  patrolling 
strategies."  Shaw  told  The  Lancaster 
New  Era.  “We  had  a bit  of  a problem 


with  juveniles  getting  away  from  the 
cops.  So  I proposed  to  the  bosses  that 
we  get  better  on  bikes.” 

Alice  Springs,  with  a population  of 
about  22,000.  is  one  of  four  major  cit- 
ies in  a territory  that  is  roughly  1 2 limes 
the  size  of  Pennsylvania.  The  police 
department  there  has  a bike  patrol,  but 
no  formal  training  In  addition  to  visit- 
ing Lancaster,  Shaw  also  spent  time  this 
spring  in  New  York  City,  and  will  ride 
with  bike  officers  in  Pittsburgh.  In 
Charleston.  W.Va.,  he’ll  receive  bike 
patrol  instructor  training. 

Shaw  fit  right  in  with  his  American 
counterparts  in  Lancaster,  said  Erb. 
TTiey  joked  with  him  and  mimicked  his 
accent  as  he  walked  down  the  hallways. 

"It’s  been  a laugh  a minute.”  said 
Shaw. 

With  handguns  prohibited  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  police  there  are  “much  more 
laid  back."  said  Shaw,  and  they  don't 
normally  wear  bulletproof  vests.  While 
patrolling  downtown  Lancaster  with 
Erb.  Shaw  carried  a camera  on  his  belt 
where  he  would  normally  keep  his  side- 
arm  at  home.  He  drew  it  frequently  to 
photograph  streetscapes.  people  and 
buildings.  Once,  while  patrolling  a park. 
Erb  said.  "Mick  slopped  to  lake  a pic- 
ture of  a squirrel.” 

Inside 

job 

No  outsiders  need  apply. 

Omaha  Mayor  Mike  Fahey  this 
month  rejected  a nationwide  search  for 
the  city's  next  police  chief,  saying  he 
will  choose  a new  leader  for  the  police 
department  from  within  the  ranks.  In 
the  meantime.  Capt.  Al  Pepin  will  serve 
as  interim  chief 

The  next  chief  will  succeed  Don 
Carey,  one  of  only  two  chiefs  in  the 
police  department’s  history  to  have 
come  from  outside  the  force.  The  other 
was  Dr.  Robert  Wadman.  who  served 
during  the  1980s. 

Carey  has  led  the  Omaha  force  for 


Chief  Don  Carey 
Back  to  Florida 


nearly  five  years  A former  chief  in  In- 
dependence. Mo.,  and  Blacksburg,  Va., 
he  is  leaving  to  assume  command  of  the 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  Police  Department. 
Carey  began  his  career  as  a Miami-Dade 
officer 

In  a written  statement,  Fahey  de- 
scribed him  as  an  “outstanding  public 
servant"  who  has  “made  many  friends 
inside  and  outside  Omaha  city  govern- 
ment " 

Carey  will  receive  a pension  that 
pays  10  percent  of  the  $1 16.850  salary 
he  collected  this  year  I Ic  will  be  cam- 


Swansong  for 
John  Jay  president 


In  a move  that  caught  many  by 
surprise.  Dr  Gerald  W.  Lynch  last 
month  announced  his  retirement  as 
president  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  a position  he  has 
held  for  the  past  28  years. 

Having  joined  the  college's 
psychology  faculty  as  an  instructor 
in  1966,  Lynch  took  the  helm  of 
the  institution  as  acting  president  in 
1975.  just  as  New  York  City  was 
about  to  confront  a devastating 
fiscal  crisis  that  would  bring  the 
city  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  — 
and  threaten  the  college  with 
extinction. 

Lynch  recalled  that  the  college, 
which  had  grown  out  of  a small 
program  housed  at  the  city's  police 
academy,  was  still  in  its  infancy  at 
the  time.  “I  just  couldn’t  let  this 
child  die."  he  said.  Following  an 
exhaustive  lobbying  effort,  the 
college  was  spared  from  the 
budgetary  ax  at  the  I Ith  hour. 

John  Jay.  which  next  year  marks 
Its  40th  anniversary,  remains  the 
only  liberal  arts  college  in  the 
United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  criminal  justice,  fire  safety  and 
public  service 

A staunch  advocate  of  higher 
education  for  police.  Lynch 
described  progress  in  this  area  as 
slow  but  moving.  "You  now  need  a 
two-year  degree  to  get  into  the 
NYPD,”  he  noted  in  an  interview 
with  Law  Enforcement  News.  "You 
need  a four-year  degree  and  a 
master’s  to  get  into  many  federal 
agencies." 

Lynch  said  he  would  also  like  to 
see  the  academic  components  of 
recruit  training  take  place  on 
college  campuses,  noting  that 
“policing  is  the  only  profession  that 
doesn't  gel  its  initial  preparation  in 
the  university  setting.”  Citing  the 
Florida  model,  in  which  would-be 
police  applicants  are  first  certified 
through  a college  program.  Lynch 
noted  that  such  an  approach  also 
saves  municipalities  the  cost  of 
having  recruits  on  full  salary  while 
they  are  being  trained. 

During  Lynch's  tenure  as 
presidenL  John  Jay  College 
expanded  its  national  and  interna- 
tional outreach  to  law  enforcement, 
providing  training  for  emergency 
service  personnel,  hostage 
negotiators  and  security  officers, 
and  developing  programs  in  such 
areas  as  counter-terrorism,  cyber- 
crime  and  intelligence  analysis.  In 


Gerald  W.  Lynch 


Exit  strategy 

the  aftermath  of  the  terrorist  attack 
on  the  World  Trade  Center,  in 
which  66  members  of  the  John  Jay 
community  were  killed,  the  college 
provided  emergency  quarters  for 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  whose 
New  York  field  office  was 
destroyed. 

Internationally,  the  "Human 
Dignity  and  the  Police"  program, 
which  Lynch  helped  develop,  is 
taught  to  police  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  in  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean.  Asia  and  Africa. 

Law  Enforcement  News,  which  the 
college  began  publishing  in  1975, 
today  reaches  all  50  states  and 
more  than  a score  of  foreign 
countries. 

In  ajoint  statement.  City 
University  Chancellor  Matthew 
Goldstein  and  Benno  Schmidt  Jr, 
chairman  of  the  university's  board 
of  trustees,  said,  “We  arc  deeply 
grateful  to  President  Lynch  for  his 
exemplary  leadership  for  nearly 
three  decades.  From  his  pioneering 
work  in  establishing  support  for  the 
college  during  the  fiscal  crisis  of 
the  1970s  to  his  success  in  bringing 
about  consistently  higher  academic 
program  rankings.  President  Lynch 
has  provided  invaluable  service  to 
the  people  of  our  city  and  state." 

Lynch,  who  will  officially  step 
down  in  September  2004.  said  he 
leaves  "the  college  in  excellent 
shape  and  poised  for  even  greater 
achievement.” 

“Our  graduates  have  the 
intellectual  acuity,  moral  commit- 
ment. and  competence  to  confront 
the  challenges  of  crime,  justice  and 
public  safety  in  a complex  and 
changing  society,"  he  said. 


WANTED  BY  THE  FBI 


FOR  ARMED  BANK  ROBBERY 

REWARD  OFFERED 


THE  MICHAEL  JACKSON  BANDIT,  PICTURED  BELOW,  IS 
WANTED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  A SERIES  OF  ARMED 
BANK  ROBBERIES  IN  THE  LOS  ANGELES  AREA 
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ARMED  AND  DANGEROUS 
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He  wants  to  be  like  Mike 

The  FBI  is  looking  for  an  elusive  armed  bank  robber  dubbed  the 
“Michael  Jackson  Bandit,”  who  has  been  noted  for  wearing  a single 
glove,  after  the  fashion  of  the  so-called  King  of  Pop.  Authorities  say 
the  robber  has  pulled  off  16  bank  heists  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  so  far. 

(ReuUrs/FBI) 


ing  S90.000  in  his  new  job. 

Although  Fahey  has  potentially  28 
candidates  from  which  to  choose,  that 
number  could  be  cut  nearly  in  half  if 
those  eligible  for  early  retirement  de- 
cide to  take  the  enhanced  pension  pack- 
age the  city  is  offering.  Pepin  plans  to 
serve  as  interim  chief  for  several 
months,  then  retire  in  the  fall  or  early 
next  year,  when  he  completes  his  25th 
year  with  the  force. 

Of  those  on  the  list  are  21  white 
men,  three  white  women,  two  black 
men  and  two  black  women.  One  of  the 
requirements  for  leading  the  agency, 
along  with  a college  degree,  is  a com- 
mitment to  community  policing,  said 
Fahey 

As  commander  of  the  Northwest 
precinct.  Pepin  implemented  Fahey’s 
efforts  to  enhance  police  presence  along 
the  riverfront,  and  has  worked  to  im- 
prove relations  between  the  department 
and  the  area's  Latino  community. 

"Capt.  Pepin  stood  out  because  he 
has  a deep  commitment  to  community 
policing,  as  do  1.”  Fahey  told  The 
Omaha  World-Herald.  "We  are  looking 
for  people  throughout  the  command 
structure  that  will  listen  to  the  neigh- 
borhood and  adopt  policies  that  meet 
the  needs  of  those  communities.” 

No  room 
for  race 

What  would  have  seemed  unthink- 
able 30  years  ago  became  a reality  this 
month  when  Rock  Hill.  S.C.,  officials 
appointed  the  city's  first  black  police 
chief  John  Gregory  III.  an  assistant 
chief  in  High  Point.  N.C  . replaced 
Dave  Fortson  on  June  I 

Gregory,  a 30-ycar  law  enforcement 


Chief  John  Gregory 

Missed  in  High  Point 


veteran,  has  served  his  entire  career  in 
High  PoinL  a city  of  90,000.  He  is  cred- 
ited with  the  development  of  a violent 
crime  strategy  for  the  city  that  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  gang  incidents 
and  youth  homicides  there,  and  led  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  department’s  re- 
cruitment efforts,  according  to  City 
Manager  Strib  Boynton,  who  worked 
with  him  for  two  years. 

Boynton  called  Gregory  an  effective 
advocate  for  community  policing  whom 
he  held  in  the  highest  regard.  "1  think 
John  is  just  one  fine  man,"  Boynton  told 
The  (Rock  Hill.  S.C.)  Herald,  “.  ..a  man 
who  we're  going  to  miss  greatly." 

Gregory,  48.  said  he  plans  to  spend 
his  initial  days  in  Rock  Hill  just  listen- 
ing to  the  thoughts  of  his  officers  and 
the  community  as  to  how  an  already 
strong  department  can  be  improved 
Some  people  will  be  forced  out  of  their 
comfort  zones  by  the  direction  he  plans 
to  lake  the  department,  he  said. 

"Rememberthis.  you  will  have  a say. 
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bul  of  course.  I’m  the  chief,”  Gregory 
joshed  at  the  press  conference  announc- 
ing his  appointment  on  May  1 4.  "Give 
me  a chance  I want  it  to  be  fun.  It's 
going  to  be  exciting." 

He  also  downplayed  the  significance 
of  his  race  While  not  diminishing  the 
impact  he  could  have  in  terms  of  forg- 
ing a better  relationship  between  Rock 
Hill's  minority  community  and  the  po- 
lice department.  Gregory  said  he  will 
not  be  the  black  chief,  but  just  the  chief. 

To  others,  however,  his  selection 
represents  something  more. 

"I  think  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
direction  that  Rock  Hill  is  committed 
to  going  in  the  future,”  said  Anthony 
Johnson,  president  of  the  local  chapter 
ofthcNAACP.  ”1  think  it  attests  to  how 
progressive  Rock  Hill  is  becoming.” 

For  82-year-old  Winston  Scarles. 
one  of  the  two  black  members  of  the 
City  Council.  Gregory’s  appointment  is 
a dream  come  true. 

"it  means  to  me  that  this  town  has 
gotten  to  the  place  of  no  room  for  rac- 
ism.” he  told  The  Herald, 

Officials  received  some  200  appli- 
cations for  the  position  after  Fortson 
announced  his  plans  to  retire  last  No- 
vember. 

A 36-year  veteran.  Fortson  cited  the 
declining  health  of  his  aging  parents  and 
a desire  to  be  closer  to  his  family  in 
Rowan  County.  N.C.,  as  decisive  fac- 
tors in  his  decision  to  leave  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Rock  Hill,  he 
served  as  chief  in  three  North  Carolina 
communities:  Cary,  Southern  Pines  and 
Salisbury,  where  he  began  his  career  as 
a patrol  officer  in  1969. 

During  his  five  years  in  Rock  Hill. 
Fortson  oversaw  the  installation  of 
laptop  computers  in  cruisers  and  other 
technological  advances,  and  steered  the 
agency  through  the  national  accredita- 
tion process. 

One  of  the  two  other  finalists  Gre- 
gory beat  out  for  the  $83.000-a-year 
post  was  Capt-  Charles  Cabaniss,  a29- 
year  veteran  of  the  Rock  Hill  depart- 
ment who  had  served  as  interim  chief 
before  Fortson  took  over  in  1998. 

Mark  of 
respect 

Col.  Mark  Trostel,  who  took  over 
as  chief  of  the  Colorado  State  Patrol  in 
June,  believes  that  neither  morale  nor 
the  agency’s  relationship  with  the  state’s 
head  of  public  safely  is  as  tarnished  as 
it  might  have  seemed  two  months  ago. 

A 24-year  veteran  and  third-genera- 
tion Coloradan.  Trostel  succeeded  Col. 
Lonnie  Westphal,  whose  leadership  of 
the  patrol  has  been  credited  with  boost- 
ing its  national  reputation,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  traffic  safety. 

Westphal  resigned  abruptly  in  April 
after  his  plan  to  reorganize  the  depart- 
ment was  rebuffed  by  Sue  Mencer. 
executive  director  of  the  stale  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety.  Under 
Wesiphal’s  plan,  two  lieutenant  colo- 
nels would  oversee  an  additional  dis- 
trict each,  leaving  a third  to  manage  the 
department's  administrative  divisions. 
According  to  law  enforcement  sources 
cited  by  The  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
one  of  the  lieutenant  colonels  com- 
plained to  Mencer.  and  the  plan  was  pul 
on  hold. 

Westphal 's  departure  caused  turmoil 
m the  ranks  and  nearly  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  another  lop  officer,  Lt.  Col. 


William  Wolfe,  who  had  considered 
leaving  in  protest.  In  March.  Wolfe 
wrote  a memo  to  Mencer  in  which  he 
accused  her  of  undermining  Westphal’s 
authority  and  criticized  her  decision  to 
overturn  the  reorganization. 

In  the  interim,  Ll.  Col.  Gary  Coe 
has  served  as  the  agency's  head. 

‘T’ve  been  working  with  Sue 
Mencer  since  Colonel  Westphal  left.” 


Col.  Mark  Trostel 

Good  relations 

said  Trostel.  "I  don't  think  my  relation- 
ship with  her  or  with  the  patrol  is  one 
that  needs  to  be  shored  up  or  patched 
up.  Any  time  a chief  leaves  an  organi- 
zation, morale  takes  a dip.  1 know 
there’s  been  a lot  of  anticipation  and 
anxiety  over  the  selection  process.” 
Trostel.  48,  had  been  a lieutenant 
colonel  in  charge  of  two  northeast  pa- 
trol districts  and  the  patrol's  operational 
services  unit.  He  was  chosen  out  of  a 
pool  of  five  candidates  and  three  final- 
ists for  the  post,  including  Coe  and  Maj. 
Anthony  Padilla. 

“Mark  Trostel  is  well-respected  by 
the  law  enforcement  community 
throughout  the  state  and  will  provide 
outstanding  leadership  for  the  fine 
group  of  men  and  women  in  the  Colo- 
rado Slate  Patrol,”  Mencer  said  in  a 
prepared  statement. 

As  his  first  official  act.  Trostel  swore 
in  23  new  troopers  on  June  6.  He  said 
he  would  continue  Westphal's  priori- 
ties. but  will  not  be  making  any  sweep- 
ing changes.  The  reorganization  plan 
that  led  to  his  predecessor's  resignation 
needs  more  input  from  command  offic- 
ers. said  Trostel.  who  added  that  he  sup- 
ported it. 


Former  New  York  City  police  commissioner  Bernard  Kerik  (I.),  the  new  adviser  to  the  post-war  Iraqi 
interior  ministry,  joins  U.S.  civil  administrator  L.  Paul  Bremer(c.)  and  the  Iraqi  jail  administrator,  Colonel 
Nadim,  at  the  ribbon-cutting  for  a refurbished  jail  in  Baghdad  on  May  21.  (Reuter*) 


Kerik’s 
new  call 

Former  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner Bernard  Kerik  has  pledged 
to  bring  law  and  order  to  post-war  Iraq 
as  advisor  to  the  ministry  of  the  inte- 
rior for  the  Pentagon’s  reconstruction 
team. 

Kerik.  47.  is  uniquely  qualified  for 
the  post.  As  an  anti-terrorism  consult- 
ant for  the  consulting  firm  run  by  former 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani.  Kerik  was 
in  charge  of  the  police  department  on 
Sept.  11.  2001,  when  the  World  Trade 
Center  was  destroyed  by  two  hijacked 
jets.  Earlier  in  his  career.  Kerik  spent 
four  years  in  Saudi  Arabia,  training  se- 
curity personnel  and  coordinating  pro- 
tection for  the  king  and  other  heads  of 
slate.  He  speaks  a smattering  of  Ara- 
bic. 

"1  am  honored  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  Ambassador  |L.  Pauli 
Bremer  gave  me  this  opportunity.”  said 
Kerik.  who  appointment  was  confirmed 


on  May  16.  ”1  am  looking  forward  to 
the  challenge  of  giving  the  Iraqi  people 
back  their  country." 

The  interior  ministry  is  one  of  23 
departments  being  set  up  by  Bremer, 
who  was  appointed  by  President  Bush 
to  take  over  as  Iraq’s  transitional  civil 
administrator.  Kerik’s  post  carries  the 
title  of  a senior  policy  advisor  to  the 
White  House. 

Kerik  will  help  restore  the  country’s 
prisons,  police  and  border  security,  as 
well  as  other  vital  functions  while  con- 
trol is  transferred  from  coalition  forces 
to  an  interim  government.  He  left  for 
Iraq  shortly  after  his  confirmation,  and 
said  he  expects  to  be  in  Iraq  for  at  least 
six  months,  or  "until  the  job  is  done.” 

Prior  to  serving  as  police  commis- 
sioner during  the  last  16  months  of 
Giuliani’s  administration,  he  headed  the 
city’s  Correction  Department  and  was 
warden  of  the  Passaic  County  Jail  in 
New  Jersey. 

Restoring  order  in  Baghdad  is  a pri- 
ority. said  Bremer.  Some  100.000 
prison  inmates  were  released  by  ousted 
Iraqi  president  Saddam  Hussein  in  Oc- 
tober. he  said.  “It’s  time  those  people 
are  put  back  in  jail." 

A steady 
hand 

Even  within  the  rock-ribbed  confor- 
mity of  a police  department,  some  of- 
ficers will  always  find  a way  to  be  dif- 
ferent — even  if  it’s  only  with  their 
handwriting. 

Officer  Anthony  W.  Small,  a 22- 
year  veteran  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Division  of  Police,  is  a calligrapher.  His 
reports,  such  as  one  describing  a rob- 
bery on  April  1 4.  have  the  kind  of  serif- 
embellished  T's  and  S's  that  stand  out. 

'Tve  always  been  pretty  much  in- 
terested in  detail,  and  I’ve  been  pretty 
meticulous,"  Small  told  The  Columbus 
Dispatch. 

Penmanship  counts  at  the  police 
academy-  While  neatness  or  sloppmcss 
is  not  necessarily  an  issue,  printing  in 
all-capital,  block-style  letters  is  — and 
in  black  ink.  please. 

"You  can  write  an  entire  paragraph. 


and  if  you  slip  in  one  lower-case  'c.' 
they’ll  send  the  whole  thing  back  to 
you,"  said  Sgt.  Dave  Davidson,  a pa- 
trol supervisor. 

Another  officer  who  writes  with  a 
flourish  is  Clyde  Haynie.  who  said  he 
was  taught  "academy"  printing  30  years 
ago.  but  likes  his  penmanship  to  be 
unique 

"If  I printed  like  everybody  else,  it 
wouldn’t  be  me,"  he  said. 

Handwriting  also  counts  because 
defense  lawyers  scrutinize  written  re- 
ports and  courtroom  testimony,  look- 
ing for  inconsistencies,  said  veteran  at- 
torney William  Meeks  Ifthcrearcdif- 
fercnccs.  it  can  be  argued  that  both  the 
testimony  and  statement  arc  unreliable. 

Small. 53.  said  he  learned  the  value 
of  good  penmanship  as  a second-grader 
in  Lawton.  Okla. 

"I  had  a teacher  who  was  very  strict 
about  printing  and  clarity,”  he  said. 
"She  just  always  told  us.  'For  it  to  be 
understood,  it  had  to  be  readable  and 
legible.’” 

In  mom’s 


shoes 


It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a man  to 
follow  his  father’s  footsteps  into  law 
enforcement-  Far  less  common  is  for  a 
woman  to  follow  her  mother  into  the 
profession-  But  then.  Sandy  Hanes,  a 
14-year  veteran  ofthc  North  Las  Vegas 
Police  Department,  did  not  take  a con- 


ventional route  into  policing  herself 

Hanes,  the  lead  detective  on  the 
fugitive  squad,  was  32  when  she  de- 
cided to  give  up  her  job  as  a switch- 
board operator  to  be  a cop  1 Icr  daugh- 
ter, Chrissie  Coon,  was  taking  college 
courses  in  hopes  of  becoming  an  archi- 
tect when  she  caught  the  law  enforce- 
ment bug. 

"1  was  ecstatic.”  Hanes  said  when 
she  learned  that  her  daughter  was  en- 
tering the  academy.  Coon,  now  23, 
graduated  second  in  her  class  and  is 
now  a patrol  officer  on  the  swing  shift. 

Since  then,  mother  and  daughter 
have  bucked  the  odds  While  there  arc 
three  male  officers  who  count  their  fa- 
thers among  their  siationhousc  peers. 
Hanes,  47.  and  Coon  are  the  only 
mother-daughter  combin.  .ion.  There 
are  only  27  females  in  the  216-officer 
force 

At  the  time  she  entered  the  police 
academy.  Coon  was  married  to  her  high 
school  sweetheart  and  pregnant  Her 
husband  did  not  want  a wife  who  wore 
a gun  and  bullet-proof  vest  every  day. 
Coon  has  since  divorced  him 

"I’ve  grown  up  with  this  deparl- 
mcnl,"  she  told  The  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal.  “ I here  arc  guys  in  this  depart- 
ment that  have  been  like  second  fathers 
to  me,  that  have  known  me  since  I was 
six" 

Still,  it’s  hermother'schoice  ofpro- 
fession  that  made  the  difference,  said 
Coon. 

"A  lot  ofsituations  I'll  handle  and 
when  it’s  over.  I'll  ask  myself.  How 
would  she  have  done  it  differently'’’  ” 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a lim- 
ited basis  for  bulk  distribution  to  professional  con- 
ferences, training  groups,  college  classes  and 
other  gatherings.  For  more  information  on  how 
you  can  help  improve  the  reading  diet  of  your 
, colleagues,  contact  the  Circulation  Department 
at  {212)  237-8442.  Fax:  (212)  237-8486. 
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led  to  a serial  killer 


DoJ  blueprint  for 
Portland  PD  may 
take  time  & money 


Narrowing  the  field: 

How  DMA 

A DNA  dragnet  cast  over  southern 
Louisiana  did  not  help  investigators 
catch  a serial  killer,  but  a genetic  pro* 
file  sent  to  a lab  using  a process  that 
cun  determine  the  individual's  ethnicity 
did  narrow  down  the  list  of  possible 
suspects  by  telling  police  they  should 
be  looking  for  a black  man. 

Police  arreslcd  Derrick  Todd  Lee. 
34.  an  African  American,  in  Atlanta  on 
May  27  afler  his  sperm  was  matched  to 
a sample  found  at  one  of  the  crime 
scenes.  Lee  had  initially  been  charged 
with  the  murder  and  aggravated  rape  of 
Carrie  Yoder,  a 26*ycar-old  graduate 
student  at  Louisiana  Stale  University, 
who  was  killed  in  March.  DNA  evi- 
dence taken  from  her  body  linked  her 
death  to  Lee,  and  to  the  other  four  vic- 
tims. He  now  faces  similar  charges  in 
the  deaths  of  Pam  Kinamorc.  44,  Char- 
lotte Pace.  22,  Gina  Green.  41.  and 
Tfineisha  Colomb,  23. 

The  technique  used  to  glean  details 
of  the  killer's  appearance  is  new,  and 
has  never  before  been  used  as  an  in- 
vestigative tool,  according  to  Dr. 
Lawrence  Kobilinsky.  a serologist  and 
associate  provost  at  John  Jay  College 
ofCnmmai  Justice. 

There  arc  two  approaches  to  deter- 
mining an  individual's  ethnicity  through 
DNA  testing,  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  The  first,  using  mitochondrial 
DNA,  has  been  applied  by  laboratories 
to  correlate  some  genetic  profiles  to 
specific  ethnic  groups,  but  it  Is  a rough 
guess,  said  Kobilinsky. 

The  type  of  process  used  in  the  Ba- 
ton Rouge  case  looked  at  nuclear  ge- 
nomes. or  the  DNA  from  the  nucleus 
rather  than  from  the  mitochondria,  he 
said.  Technicians  look  at  73  mutations, 
or  Single  Nucleotide  Polymorphisms 
called  SNPs. 

"Basically,  you  are  looking  at  a map 
ofdifTerent  mutations."  said  Kobilinsky, 
who  said  there  was  some  merit  to  de- 
velopers' claims  that  the  technique  can 
differentiate  ethnic  groups. 

"I  think  it  does  make  sense."  he  said 
"We're  all  from  the  same  species,  but 
the  fact  is.  people  tend  to  marry  and 
socialize  with  people  from  the  same 
social  and  ethnic  and  fin^cial  strata. 
Over  time,  you  develop  a mutation  here. 


When  an  Egyptian  immigrant  shot 
and  killed  two  people  during  a rampage 
last  year  at  the  El  Al  Airlines  counter  of 
the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport, 
he  was  committing  a terrorist  act.  an 
FBI  spokesman  said  recently 

The  classification  of  the  incident  had 
been  made  months  ago.  but  was  with- 
held by  the  Department  of  Justice  until 
the  conclusion  of  a wocldwidc  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  Hashem 
Mohamed  Hadayet  had  committed  an 
act  of  terrorism,  a hate  crime,  or  had 
been  motivated  by  personal  reasons. 

"Given  his  political  views  and  the 
fact  that  El  Al  is  an  Israeli  government- 
owned  airline,  that  met  the  criteria  for 
a terrorist  act,"  Matthew  McLaughlin, 
a spokesman  for  the  FBI's  Los  Angeles 
field  office,  told  The  Associated  Press. 

Hadayet.  4 1 , had  been  the  owner  of 
a once-successful  Orange  County  lim- 
ousine service,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
shootings  had  been  SIO.OOO  in  debt.  In 
the  weeks  prior  to  his  actions,  he  had 


a mutation  there,  but  those  mutations 
tend  to  say  within  that  population  I 
think  it  makes  perfect  sense  that  by 
looking  at  a profile,  you  could  tell  what 
somebody's  ancestry  is.  what  percent- 
age of  that  is  in  your  ancestry  " 

The  technique  was  developed  by  Dr. 
Mark  Shriver.  a geneticist  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Investigators 
sent  20  samples  to  DNAPrint 
Genomics,  the  Sarasota,  Fla.,  company 
that  owns  the  rights  to  Shriver’s  test. 
Only  one  of  those  samples  was  linked 
to  the  suspect,  and  the  company  was 
not  told  which  it  was.  It  typed  the 
sample  found  at  the  scene  as  belonging 
to  an  individual  who  was  of  85  percent 
African  ancestry,  and  1 5 percent  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Criminalists  have  been  looking  for 
ways  to  determine  ethnicity  through  a 
genetic  profile,  said  Kobilinsky.  but  it 
has  not  been  a focus.  Shriver's  method 
is  actually  an  anthropological  technique 
for  mapping  migrating  populations,  he 
said. 

Another  forensic  test  for  determin- 
ing ethnicity  Is  Y chromosome  analy- 
sis, said  Kobilinsky  The  information  on 
the  Y chromosome  is  inherited  pater- 
nally. Using  the  technique,  scientists 
found  a strong  link  between  an  African 
tribe,  the  Limba,  and  a group  of  Jews 
in  Israeli  called  the  Cohane. 

“1  think  between  mitochondrial 
DNA  and  this  SNP  technique  that  this 
company  is  looking  at,  you  can  get  a 
pretty  good  handle  on  this."  he  said. 
"But  it  really  hasn’t  entered  most  fo- 
rensic laboratories.  Frankly.  1 don't 
know  one  that  does  the  SNP  analysis.” 

Lee  was  not  unknown  to  police  in 
the  nearby  town  of  Zachary.  He  was  a 
suspect  in  the  1998  murder  of  Randi 
Mebruer,  28,  whose  body  has  never 
been  found  Police  also  suspected  Lee 
of  being  a peeping  Tom  and  of  being 
responsible  for  a 1993  machete  attack 
that  injured  two  teenagers  in  a cemetery. 

He  has  a string  of  peeping  viola- 
tions, as  well  as  attempted  rape,  battery 
and  stalking. 

"This  guy  Lee  has  pretty  much  been 
the  focus  of  our  investigations  since  the 
mid-1990s,"  said  Police  Chief  Joey 
Watson  to  The  New  York  Times. 


sent  his  family  overseas,  liquidated  sev- 
eral bank  accounts  and  bought  the 
weapons  that  he  used  to  kill  Victoria 
Hen.  25.  a ticket  agent,  and  Yaakov 
Aminov,  46.  a customer. 

" Ifie  investigation  developed  infor- 
mation that  he  openly  supported  the 
Palestinian  cause  in  the  Isracl-Palestine 
conflict  and  had  become  increasingly 
militant  in  recent  years."  said 
McLaughlin. 

Hadayet  entered  the  United  Stales 
in  1992.  The  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  rejected  his  application 
for  political  asylum,  but  Hadayet  re- 
mained in  this  country  on  a work  per- 
mit after  skippinga  removal  hearing  in 
1995  He  gamed  permanent  residency 
status  after  his  wife  won  hers  in  a visa 
lottery. 

A devout  Muslim,  Hadayet  told  im- 
migration officials  that  he  faced  dis- 
crimination in  Egypt  because  of  his 
strong  religious  beliefs.  Egyptian  au- 
thorities. he  said,  accused  him  of  in- 


Despite  collecting  DNA  samples 
provided  voluntarily  by  at  least  600  men 
in  the  southern  Louisiana  area,  none  of 
those  swabs  turned  up  a match. 

In  late  April  or  early  May,  a sheriff's 
deputy  in  East  Feliciana  Parish  shared 
a story  he  had  heard  about  Lee  with  an 
investigator  from  the  state  attorney 
general's  office.  Apparently,  Lee  had 
discussed  the  Mebruer  case  with  an 
employee  of  one  of  the  deputy’s  rela- 
tives. 

Following  an  interview  with  the 
employee  and  a review  of  Lee's  crimi- 
nal history,  a judge  issued  a subpoena 
for  a sample  of  Lee's  DNA  on  May  5. 
Lee  was  captured  at  an  Atlanta  lire  store 
on  May  28, 

At  least  one  man  wants  back  the 
sample  he  provided  as  part  of  the  in- 
vestigative dragnet,  but  police  have 
apparently  been  unwilling  to  return  the 
blood  and  saliva  sample  to  Shannon 
Kohler,  a Baton  Rouge  pipe  welder, 

"There's  just  loo  much  you  can  learn 
about  a person  from  their  DNA," 
Kohler  told  USA  Today,  "if  we're  in- 
nocent, if  we  don't  match  (DNA  drawn 
from]  the  crime  scene,  what  do  you  need 
my  DNA  for?” 

Whether  DNA  samples  must  be  re- 
turned at  the  request  of  those  who  will- 
ingly  provided  them  has  not  been 
clearly  determined.  Police  in  other  ju- 
risdictions that  have  collected  samples 
as  part  of  dragnets,  including  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Mich,.  Prince  George's  County, 
Md„  and  Oklahoma  City,  argue  that 
they  have  the  right  to  retain  them  and 
use  them  in  other  criminal  investiga- 
tions. 

Privacy  advocates  question  whether 
individuals  actually  feel  free  to  refuse. 
Kohler  said  that  in  his  case,  police  em- 
barrassed him  by  getting  a court  order 
that  became  public. 

"It’s  a very  close  question,”  said 
David  Kaye,  a law  professor  at  Arizx>na 
State  University  and  an  adviser  on  DNA 
issues  to  the  Justice  Department  dur- 
ing the  Clinton  administration.  If  po- 
lice inform  the  target  of  a dragnet  that 
the  sample  will  be  retained,  then  it  is 
probably  lawful  to  do  so,  he  told  USA 
Today.  But  it  “gels  tricky"  when  police 
do  not  make  that  clear. 


volvement  with  Al-Gamma's  al- 
Islamiyaa,  an  Islamic  group  that  had 
been  waging  a violent  effort  to  topple 
the  country’s  government.  Hadayet 
called  that  alleged  involvement  a lie. 

On  July  4. 2002,  he  walked  into  the 
Tom  Bradley  International  Terminal  and 
stood  in  line  at  the  El  Al  counter  armed 
with  a hunting  knife,  a 45-caliber  semi- 
automatic Glock  pistol,  a 9mm.  hand- 
gun and  extra  magazines  for  the  guns. 
Without  a word,  he  began  shooting, 
emptying  the  Glock  in  about  half  a 
minute.  He  was  shot  dead  by  a airline 
security  guard. 

McLaughlin  said  nothing  to  link 
Hadayet  to  any  Islamic  extremist  group, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  acted  alone. 

Rabbi  Marvin  Hicr  of  the  Simon 
Wiesenthal  Center  told  The  Associated 
Press  that  he  had  thought  all  along  that 
Hadayet  had  committed  a terrorist  act. 

"It's  an  attack  on  Americans  because 
there's  no  way  he  could  determine  that 
only  Jews  travel  on  El  Al.”  said  Hicr 


The  recommendations  made  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  a technical  assis- 
tance letter  received  by  the  Portland, 
Maine,  Police  Department  last  month 
may  provide  an  opportunity  for  im- 
provement, but  some  of  them  will  be 
difficult  to  implement  without  tremen- 
dous additional  resources,  according  to 
Police  Chief  Michael  Chitwood. 

The  1 9-page  report  is  the  first  feed- 
back from  the  Justice  Department  after 
a year-long  probe  by  its  Civil  Rights 
Division  into  the  Portland  department’s 
policies  and  practices.  City  and  police 
officials  called  in  federal  investigators 
after  efforts  to  win  back  the  confidence 
of  the  public  failed  in  the  aftermath  of 
a deadly  force  incident  in  2002. 

Among  the  topics  covered  are  use 
of  lethal  and  non-lethal  force,  the 
department's  reporting  and  review  of 
such  incidents,  search  and  seizure,  com- 
plaints and  internal  investigations, 
training,  organizational  concerns  and  an 
early  w^ing  system. 

"The  statements  that  they  made  are 
going  to  be  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
improve  the  department,”  Chitwood 
said  in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "Many  we  have  already 
begun  Even  before  we  got  the  letter  we 
were  in  the  process  of  doing  that,  espe- 
cially  with  respect  to  usc-of-force 
policy,  early  warning  system,  train- 
ing...." 

Last  year,  the  department  reorga- 
nized its  patrol  division,  adding  a cap- 
lain  and  switching  the  assignment  of  the 
division's  deputy  chief  with  that  of  his 
counterpart  in  investigations. 

The  recommendation  that  appears  to 
have  caused  the  largest  concern  is  one 
calling  for  supervisory  sergeants  to  ini- 
tiate an  immediate  investigation  into  all 
use-of-force  complaints. 

"Due  to  the  importance  of  identify- 
ing and  tracking  force  issues  within  the 
department,"  the  report  said,  “use-of- 
force  incidents  should  be  fully  investi- 
gated by  the  supervisory  officer.  The 
supervisory  officer  should  interview 
both  the  officer  involved  in  the  incident 
and  any  witnessing  officers.  The  super- 
visory officer  should  also  interview  the 
subject  of  the  alleged  force." 

But  Chitwood  said  that  with  just  two 
supervising  sergeants  and  20  patrol  of- 
ficers per  shift,  those  front-line  super- 
visors cannot  be  pulled  away  to  con- 
duct an  internal  affairs  investigation 
when  there  is  a unit  within  the  depart- 
ment whose  Job  is  to  do  just  that. 

The  department’s  Internal  Affairs 
Unit  would  have  to  be  expanded  from 
three  sergeants  to  eight  sergeants,  and 
operate  around  the  clock,  Chitwood 
said,  adding  that  with  present  man- 
power shortages  and  budget  cuts,  such 
a move  would  be  virtually  impossible. 

"It's  going  to  require  tremendous 
additional  resources,”  the  chief  told 
LEN,  "We're  going  to  ask  them  how 
they  are  going  to  help  us  get  those  re- 
sources because  there's  no  way  you  can 
mandate  something  that's  impossible  to 
fund," 

A meeting  with  federal  investiga- 
tors. the  department  hierarchy  and  city 
officials  is  planned  for  this  month  in 
Portland, 

A considerable  infusion  of  resources 
would  also  be  required  to  implement 
the  type  of  training  that  the  DoJ  report 
recommended  for  Portland’s  officers.  In 
addition  to  annual  instruction  in  use  of 


force,  the  report  also  recommends  that 
training  on  a regular,  periodic  basis  be 
given  in  general  use  of  force  and  de- 
fensive tactics,  including  verbal  de-es- 
calalion  techniques,  legal  parameters  of 
use  of  force,  simulations  and  role  play- 
ing. 

Last  year,  the  city  cut  the  police 
department’s  training  budget  down  to 
$5,000,  said  Chitwood,  but  it  has  since 
been  restored  to  $40,000. 

In  a memo  to  City  Manager  Joseph 
Gray,  Chitwood  said  the  department 
will  investigate  alternative  funding 
sources,  including  federal  grants,  to 
meet  the  goal  of  maintaining  that  type 
of  program. 

Among  the  other  suggestions  were 
that  the  department's  use-of-force 
policy  be  rewritten  to  clarify  and  ex- 
pand on  the  definitions  of  deadly  and 
non-deadly  force. 

The  present  policy  does  not  provide 
a comprehensive  list  of  non-lethal  ac- 
tions. including  takedowns  and  the 
pointing  of  a weapon  — although  that 
is  cited  as  being  reportable  elsewhere 
in  the  standard  operation  procedures. 

The  police  department's  deadly 
force  policy,  according  to  the  DoJ  re- 
port, defines  it  as  "physical  force  that  a 
person  uses  with  the  intent  of  causing, 

. or  which  he  knows  to  create  a substan- 
tia] risk  of  causing,  death  or  serious 
bodily  injury."  If  an  officer  does  not 
have  such  intent,  or  docs  not  know  that 
such  actions  could  cause  death  or  seri- 
ous injury,  the  report  said,  then  those 
actions  would  not  fall  within  the  deadly 
force  category. 

"PPD’s  subjective  definition  of 
deadly  force  creates  a concern  that  PPD 
officers  may  be  using  deadly  force  in 
situations  where  only  non-deadly  force 
is  warranted,"  said  the  report. 

It  also  suggested  that  a detailed  use- 
of-force  continuum  be  made  part  of  the 
policy.  While  Chitwood,  and  depart- 
ment officials  contend  that  such  a con- 
tinuum is  already  in  use.  Justice  Depart- 
ment investigators  called  those  guide- 
lines found  in  the  standard  operating 
procedures  a “starting  point.” 

The  DoJ  also  recommended  that  the 
department  revise  its  search  and  seizure 
policies  to  require  mandatory  reporting 
of  all  field  stops.  Officers  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  interview  cards  for 
all  stops  that  resulted  in  searches  and 
other  intrusive  field  activities,  said 
Chitwood  These  reports  would  then 
regularly  be  reviewed  by  lieutenants  to 
make  sure  the  actions  were  lawful  and 
documented. 

A change  in  the  form  used  to  report 
and  review  use-of-force  incidents  was 
also  suggested  as  a way  of  facilitating 
annual  reviews  and  analyses  of  force 
used  by  officers. 

Chitwood  maintained  there  were  no 
surprises  in  the  DoJ  findings 

"We've  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view what  Justice  has  done  across  the 
country,  especially  with  these  voluntary 
agreements,  memorandums  of  under- 
standing," he  said.  "1  don't  want  to  say 
it’s  boiler  plate,  (but)  I guess  it’s  boiler 
plate  with  police  activities  nationwide. 
Each  individual  department  will  have 
to  go  through  its  own  separate  review," 

The  city  committed  to  the  overview, 
Chitwood  said,  and  to  a working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Justice  Department. 

"Anything  worth  doing  is  going  to 
be  difficult,"  he  said. 


FBI  makes  it  official:  2002 
El  Al  shooting  was  terrorist  act 
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Canada  inches  toward 
pot-possession  reform 


Possession  of  small  ani^ounts  of 
marijuana  would  be  punished  with  a 
fine,  although  traffickers  would  face 
stricter  penalties  under  drug  reform  leg- 
islation introduced  in  May  by  the  Ca- 
nadian govemment- 

The  proposed  relaxation  of  Cana- 
dian drug  laws  stands  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  Bush  admin- 
istration. In  recent  weeks.  Attorney 
Genera!  John  Ashcroft  and  Homeland 
Security  Secretary  Tom  Ridge  said  they 
were  concerned  that  any  easing  of 
Canada’s  marijuana  laws  would  lead  to 
increased  supplies  of  the  drug  being 
exported  to  the  United  States, 

Roughly  95  percent  of  the  high-po- 
tency marijuana  produced  in  British 
Columbia  isshipped  here,  according  to 
John  P.  Walters,  the  White  House  na- 
tional drug  control  policy  director.  The 
crop  is  valued  at  $4  billion  to  $6  bil- 
lion annually. 

“Nobody  wants  to  punish  Canada,” 
Walters  told  The  New  York  Times,  “but 
we  have  to  take  reasonable  security 
measures  as  the  threat  increases.  No 


country  anywhere  has  reduced  penal- 
ties without  getting  more  drug  addic- 
tion and  more  trafficking  and  all  the 
consequences  of  that  ." 

Marijuana  cultivation  and  traffick- 
ing in  Canada  are  said  to  be  run  mainly 
by  motorcycle  and  Asian  gangs.  It  is 
estimated  to  be  the  third  largest  cash 
crop  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia. 

According  to  Dan  McTcaguc,  a Lib- 
eral member  of  Parliament  from  Ontario 
who  opposes  the  legislation,  the  United 
States  Customs  has  reported  an  increase 
in  seizures  of  pot  from  813  pounds  in 
1 998  to  2,650  pounds  in  200 1 to  20,893 
pounds  last  year. 

“We’re  removing  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  the  product  and  sanctioning 
or  tolerating  its  use  as  produced  by 
major  elements  of  organized  crime 
throughout  Canada,"  McTeague  told 
The  Times.  “It  is  by  no  means  a done 
deal  as  far  as  the  Parliament  is  con- 
cerned. This  bill  is  going  to  have  a dif- 
ficult time." 

The  legislation  would  punish  pos- 
session of  up  to  1 5 grams  with  a fine  of 


Quietly,  cop  vigilantes 
get  credit  for  cleaning  up 
Brazilian  slum  district 


While  few  if  any  will  say  so  out 
loud,  an  organization  of  civilian  vigi- 
lantes, many  of  them  current  and  former 
police  officers,  may  be  behind  the  rela- 
tive peace  and  calm  that  a Rio  de 
Janeiro  slum  enjoys  compared  with  the 
“drug  violence  that  plagues  the  rest  of 
the  city’s /avelas.  or  shantytowns. 

The  s^ety  of  Rio  das  Pedras  is  strik- 
ing, say  residents.  “There  is  no  better 
place  to  live."  said  Maria  de  Lourdes 
Luna,  a 43-year-old  resident  of  the  area 
“We  can  put  up  with  anything  — rats, 
floods,  trash  — as  long  as  we’re  spared 
drugs." 

Last  month,  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rosinha  Matheus. 
fired  the  state  public  security  secretary 
and  replaced  him  with  her  husband. 
Anthony  Garotmho,  after  a bus  carry- 
ing 20  police  officers  was  attacked 
when  a drug  trafficker  objected  to  the 
bus’s  presence  on  territory  he  con- 
trolled. Gangs  have  also  attacked  shop- 
ping centers,  government  buildings, 
hotels  and  the  highways  that  link  the 
city  to  the  airport. 

Garolinho  told  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal that  he  plans  a shake-up  of  the  po- 
lice hierarchy.  The  police  forces  often 
fight  among  themselves  and  have  a 
reputation  for  corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency. he  has  said.  Garotinho  has  also 
applied  for  federal  grants  to  improve 
training  and  equipment,  including  the 
purchase  of  surveillance  cameras. 

“The  city  is  immersed  in  an  urban 
guerrilla  war.  promoted  by  armed  and 
organized  terrorist  groups.”  Superinten- 
dent Marcelo  Itagiba  of  the  Brazilian 
Federal  Police  told  The  New  York 
Times.  "They  are  ready  to  confront  the 
reaction  that  is  going  to  be  coming  from 
the  state." 

Once  a transit  point  for  drugs  origi- 
nating in  Colombia.  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Brazil  now  has  a cocaine  consumption 
rate  second  only  to  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

Rio  de  Janeiro’s  680  slums  house 
nearly  a quarter  of  the  city’s  9 million 
residents.  The  hilly  shantytowns  make 
perfect  hideouts  for  drug  lords  who 


control  entry  into  the  favelas.  More  than 
2.000  adolescents  were  killed  last  year 
in  Rio.  and  most  of  the  deaths  were  drug 
related. 

But  in  Rio  das  Pedras.  which  trans- 
lates into  “River  of  Stones,”  there  were 
very  few  killings,  at  least  according  to 
anecdotal  evidence.  The  I6ih  Precinct, 
which  covers  the  area,  is  one  of  a hand- 
ful of  station  houses  in  the  city  that  does 
not  store  information  on  a computer. 

There  is  widespread  belief  that  a 
vigilante  militia  “reinforces  good  con- 
duct and  provides  emotional  comfort  in 
a place  that  could  be  just  another  deso- 
late slum,”  said  Laura  Moutinho,  a so- 
cial anthropologist  who  co-authored  a 
book  about  Rio  das  Pedras. 

Mario  Henrique  de  Oliveira  Alves, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  16th  Precinct, 
told  The  Journal;  “It  is  good  for  the 
community,  because  innocent  folks 
aren’t  caught  in  the  crossfire  between 
armed  drug  traffickers  and  police.  It’s 
better  for  the  police,  too.  We  don’t  have 
to  make  incursions.” 

Residents  do  not  want  a stronger 
police  presence  in  the  favela  because 
in  other  slums,  such  a move  has  led  to 
corruption  and  even  greater  violence. 

Two  murders  that  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  vigilantism  were  not  reported 
to  law  enforcement  In  the  first  case, 
which  occurred  just  before  Christmas, 
a man  identified  as  Marcelo  Santos  de 
Souza,  24.  was  shot  multiple  times  at 
close  range,  his  body  dumped  in  a de- 
serted lot.  Souza  had  become  involved 
with  drugs,  having  graduated  from 
stealing  wallets,  purses  and  cell  phones. 

In  the  second  case.  Raimundo 
Bezerra  da  Silva.  18.  was  found  dead 
from  a single  gun  shot  in  May  2001. 
Da  Silva  had  been  stealing  from  local 
businesses. 

Of  the  vigilantism.  one  of  Souza’s 
kin  said;  “It’s  not  good,  but  it’s  better 
than  nothing.  Without  it.  this  place 
would  be  overrun  by  drug  trafrickers.” 

[For  more  on  the  favelas  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  from  the  perspective  of  an 
American  police  sergeant,  see  LEN. 
Nov.  15.  1999.] 


up  to  $180  for  youths  and  $290  for 
adults.  As  with  a traffic  ticket,  there 
would  be  no  criminal  record  after  pay- 
ing the  fine. 

For  growers,  however,  maximum 
sentences  would  be  doubled,  from  7 
years  to  14  years.  The  government 
would  also  embark  on  a $ 150-million 
educational  campaign  to  convince 
young  people  not  to  use  drugs.  Fines 
for  driving  while  intoxicated  would  also 
be  stiffened. 

”1  want  to  be  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  are  not  legalizing  marijuana 
and  we  have  no  plans  to  do  so,”  said 
Justice  Minister  Martin  Cauchon. 
“What  we  are  changing  is  the  way  we 
prosecute  certain  offenses  of  posses- 
sions. We  are  introducing  alternative 
penalties.” 

The  Canadian  government  has  been 
criticized  over  the  years  by  officials  in 
the  United  States  for  treating  drug  ad- 
diction as  more  of  a health  issue  than  a 
criminal  justice  issue.  There  are  an  es- 
timated 40,000  heroin  addicts  among 
the  country’s  30  million  residents,  ac- 
cording to  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  A2002  State  Department  report 
estimated  the  annual  street  sale  of  nar- 
cotics in  Canada  at  $13  billion. 

In  Vancouver,  the  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute  The  city’s  Downtown 
Eastside  is  so  troubled  an  area,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  considered  an  impediment 
to  efforts  to  have  Vancouver  considered 
a site  for  the  2010  Winter  Olympics, 

Officials  there  support  an  initiative 
that  would  set  up  a storefront  facility 
to  give  junkies  a clean,  safe  place  to 
shoot  up.  The  site  would  be  supervised 
by  a registered  nurse  who  would  dis- 
pense clean  needles,  distilled  water  and 
sterile  swabs,  as  well  as  advice  on  how 
to  maintain  veins. 

While  it  is  technically  illegal,  the 
site,  which  opened  in  May,  is  condoned 
by  Mayor  Larry  W.  Campbell. 
Campbell  won  election  by  a landslide 
in  November  on  a platform  that  called 
for  more  treatment  for  addicts,  more 
thorough  law  enforcement,  and  loca- 
tions such  as  the  storefront  operation. 

“Canadians  see  things  differently 
from  Americans,"  Campbell,  a former 
police  officer  and  city  coroner,  told  The 
Times.  “The  philosophy  here  is  that  the 
drug  problem  that  we  have  is  a medical 
problem,  an  addiction  no  different  from 
gambling.” 


Dubuque  police  roll 
out  the  welcome  mat 


With  the  guidance  of  its  police 
chief,  Dubuque  is  putting  its  best  foot 
forward  with  a program  designed  to 
make  newcomers  to  the  Iowa  city 
want  to  put  down  roots. 

The  Community  Action  Acad- 
emy. the  implementation  of  which 
won  an  award  last  month  for  Police 
Chief  Kim  Wadding,  grew  out  of  a 
community  meeting  in  200 1 . Partici- 
pants were  asked  to  come  up  with 
ways  to  make  Dubuque  a more  in- 
viting place,  particularly  for  the 
spouses  of  those  who  came  there  to 
work  at  the  John  Deere  plant  and 
other  corporations. 

“If  we  could  convince  them  how 
positive  the  community  is,  then  the 
chances  of  them  investing  them- 
selves” increase.  Wadding  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "It  benefits  us 
all." 

Wadding  not  only  helped  estab- 
lish the  nine-week  program,  but 
teaches  the  first  session.  Each  Thurs- 
day night,  a group  of  25  to  30  new 
members  of  the  community  meet  at 
different  locations  to  break  bread  and 
hear  about  different  aspects  of  life  in 
Dubuque.  With  any  luck,  they  will 
develop  relationships  that  will  make 
life  in  a new  place  a little  less  lonely 

The  groups  are  diverse,  although 
they  arc  not  aimed  primarily  at  im- 
migrants. Wadding  said,  noting  that 
a recent  class  was  composed  of  Afri- 
can Americans,  a woman  from  Ro- 
mania, and  one  from  Spain,  among 
others.  Many  are  engineers  at  the 
John  Deere  plant,  or  their  family 
members. 

"It  is  meeting  a need,"  said  Wad- 
ding. "Our  logic  through  this  was  to 
touch  people  person  by  person.  We 
can  invite  them  to  these  big  extrava- 
ganzas, wc  have  a number  of  festi- 
vals." he  said.  "The  trouble  is  that 
when  those  people  come  to  them, 
they  stay  with  their  own  families  and 
friends  and  don't  cross  over  a lot 
unless  they’re  familiar." 

Part  ofDubuque's  charm,  accord- 
ing to  Wadding,  is  its  “homespun" 
quality.  Long-time  residents  tend  to 
have  large  extended  families,  which 
often  leaves  them  with  little  time  — 
or  reason  — to  reach  out  to  others. 
Many  people  will  come  to  Dubuque 
and  leave  after  a year  or  two,  said 


Wadding,  because  they  do  not  find  it 
welcoming. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  take 
those  people  who^lon’t  have  those 
deep  roots. ..and  create  with  other 
newcomers  that  same  type  of  feeling, 
then  cement  the  roots  in  that  way." 
said  Wadding. 

Wadding,  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Everyone's  Neighborhood 
Community  Education  Committee, 
went  through  the  Community  Action 
Academy  himself  while  helping  to 
guide  it.  His  job  as  coordinator,  he 
said,  is  to  make  sure  the  participants 
get  to  where  they  have  to  be  and  take 
care  of  their  basic  needs. 

“We  feed  them  every  evening  be- 
cause we  feel  strongly  that  if  wc 
break  bread  together,  that’s  another 
opportunity  for  discussion  and  rela- 
tionship building.”  Wadding  told 
LEN.  “The  community  secs  that  as  a 
tremendous  asset.” 

Among  the  sessions  is  one  focus- 
ing on  local  colleges,  another  on  the 
city’s  history,  and  a culture  night  that 
features  a visit  to  the  Grand  Opry 
Theater.  At  each  of  these,  a Dubuque 
civic  organization,  such  as  the  his- 
torical society,  will  give  a presenta- 
tion Every  week,  participants  log 
information  into  a notebook  they  arc 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  acad- 
emy. and  at  the  end  of  the  nine  weeks, 
said  Wadding,  they  have  a resource 
book  they  can  draw  upon. 

Although  the  Dubuque  Police 
Department  has  u community-polic- 
ing program,  the  academy  goes  be- 
yond that,  said  Wadding.  Tlie  police 
department  needs  to  reach  out  and 
take  the  “pulse  of  the  community.” 
and  one  way  to  do  that,  he  said,  is 
through  interaction  and  initiatives 
like  the  academy. 

Facilitating  the  initial  session 
gave  Wadding  an  opportunity  to  sec 
how  the  department  looked  to  out- 
siders. As  the  course  progresses,  he 
has  the  chance  to  sec  how  much,  if 
at  all,  that  impression  has  changed 

in  April.  Wadding  was  given  the 
city's  2002  Shining  Moment  award 
at  the  Dubuque  Human  Rights  Ban- 
quet at  Clarke  College,  "He  is  going 
above  and  beyond  his  job  as  police 
chief,"  said  human  ri^ts  commis- 
sion member  Raydora  Drummer. 


CITY  OF  SCOTTSDALE 


DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  POLICE 


Scottsdale,  one  of  the  nation's  premier  communities,  is  seeking  a 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police  to  join  the  Department’s  senior  executive 
team.  The  City  is  a vibrant  full-service  community  with  a 
population  of  220,000  and  a workforce  of  over  2,200.  The 
Police  Department  has  a current  budget  of  $51.6  million  and  a 
staff  of  618  (381  sworn  and  237  civilian). 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a decisive,  results-oriented  leader, 
experienced  in  all  aspects  of  professional  policing  In  addition, 
the  candidate  will  have  proven  experience  in  community  policing, 
a track  record  of  improving  service  delivery,  demonstrated 
commitment  to  building  and  maintaining  positive  relationships 
and  valuing  diversity,  and  success  as  a strategic  thinker  who 
creatively  solves  issues  and  empowers  employees  A Bachelor's 
Degree  (Master's  preferred)  and  over  two  years  of  recent 
experience  at  the  level  of  a Police  Captain  is  required  Must 
obtain  and  maintain  AZ  POST  certification  Executive  level 
training  at  the  FBI  Academy.  Senior  Management  Institute  for 
Police.  LEEDS,  Southern  Police  Institute,  or  a similar  executive 
management  school  is  desirable.  


Starting  salary  up  to  $ 1 1 3,090.  The  City 
offers  an  attraaive  compensation  and 
benefit  package.  Submit  cover  tetter  with 
current  salary,  resume,  and  three  work- 
related  references  by  Friday.  July  4.  2003  to; 

John  Shannon 
Shannon  Executive  Search 
241  Lathrop  Way 
Sacramento,  CA  9S81S 
9t6-263-140t  tel 
916-S61-7205  fax 
resumesOcps.ca.gov  email 

www.cps.ca.gov/shartnon 

♦♦♦SHANNON 

EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
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Two 

scents’ 

worth 

A German  shepherd,  part  of  the 
Customs  and  Border  Protection 
Bureau^s  new  contingent  of 
chemical  detector  dogs,  gets  put 
through  his  paces  at  the  “Ivy 
League'*  of  detector  dog  schools, 
the  Canine  Enforcement  Training 
Center  in  Virginia.  The  CBP,  an 
arm  of  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  that  was 
formerly  the  Customs  Service,  has 
deployed  the  dogs  to  border  sites 
and  ports  nationwide  to  protect 
against  the  attempted  smuggling 
of  chemical  weapons.  ((  bp  pbotr. 


Working  well  with  others: 


Seeking  answers  to  anti-terror  partnership  problems 


Continued  from  Page  1 
higher  clearance  — both  allow  access 
to  much  of  the  same  information,  ac- 
cording to  the  report. 

Secret  clearance  grants  individuals 
access  to  national  security  information 
at  the  Confidential  or  Secret  level,  on  a 
nccd-to-know  basis.  The  process  takes 
■15  days.  Applying  for  Top  Secret  clear- 
ance. which  the  report  said  most  offi- 
cials will  not  need,  can  lake  up  to  nine 
months.  It  grants  the  holder  unescorted 
access  to  FBI  files,  as  well  as  access  to 
information  at  that  level  on  a need-to- 
know  basis. 

"I  never  fully  realized  that  you  could 
gel  the  same  substantive  information 
with  a Secret  clearance  that  you  can 
with  a Top  Secret  clearance.”  said  Ed- 
ward A.  Flynn,  the  Massachusetts  state 
Secretary  of  Public  Safely  and  former 
chief  of  the  Arlington  County.  Va..  Po- 
lice Department.  "We  don't  all  need 
computer  terminal  access  at  the  FBI. 
“We  don’t  need  to  know  the  precise 


One  hangup:  The  status  attached  to  holding  a Top  Secret 
security  clearance. 


source  of  significant  information,  only 
whether  the  source  is  credible,  reliable 
and  other  more  basic  characterizations 
of  the  source.” 

"We  also  need  to  educate  our  own 
officers,  city  and  county  leaders,  and 
others  who  attach  importance  to  the 
security  levels  one  has  so  that  chief 
executives  will  be  more  comfortable 
seeking  a Secret  clearance,”  said  Flynn. 

in  that  light,  however,  federal  agents 
cited  by  the  report  emphasized  that  re- 
gardless of  the  difference  in  clearance 
status,  nondisclosure  agreements  must 
be  adhered  to. 

The  inability  of  chiefs  to  get  proper 
briefings  on  investigations  taking  place 
within  their  jurisdiction  by  joint  terror- 


SENIOR INVESTIGATIVE  AUDITOR 
New  York 

Senior  Investigative  Auditor  to  ensure  all  polices,  programs  & 
projects  are  implemented  with  highest  professional,  legal  & 
ethical  standards.  Assignments  include  vulnerability  assess- 
ments, internal  investigations,  interaction  with  law  enforce- 
ment, investigotive  & prosecutorial  agencies.  Assists  in  imple- 
mentation of  ethics,  fraud  awareness  & prevention  programs. 
Preparation  of  written  & verbal  reports.  Must  have  substantial 
experience  & working  knowledge  of  police  procedures,  10 
yrs  experience  os  low  enforcement  officer  w/in  a major  met- 
ropolitan low  enforcement  agency,  3 yrs  investigotive  experi- 
ence. Bachelor's  degree  in  reloted  field  may  be  substituted 
for  two  yrs  police  experience. 

On-call  duty  24  hrs,  7 days  a week  for  emergencies.  Microsoft 
applications,  strong  organizational,  analyticol  interpersonal 
& written  skills  required.  Ability  to  move  freely  about  construc- 
tion sites;  volid  driver’s  license.  Salary  commensurate  w/  ex- 
perience. 

E-mail  resume  and  credentials  to: 
BHayes<^asny.org 
EEO/AA 


ism  task  forces — due  at  least  in  part  to 
the  security  clearance  issue  — has  also 
been  frustrating,  according  to  the  report. 

"All  can  agree  on  one  point:  The 
JTTFs  generally  lack  the  structure,  ap- 
propriate number  of  analysts  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  to  support  inves- 
tigators and  other  critical  resources.” 
the  report  said. 

It  recommends  that  a Compstat-like 
program  be  designed  and  implemented 
to  serve  as  a “centerpiece”  for  regular 
briefings  and  ensure  accountability  by 
participating  agencies.  Both  local  agen- 
cies and  the  FBI  would  agree  to  a liai- 
son assigned  by  police  as  a permanent 
member  of  the  task  force.  They  would 
help  facilitate  communication  between 
the  agencies  and  provide  a point  of  con- 
tact. the  report  said. 

There  should  also  be  a governing 
board  consisting  of  a federal  special- 
agent-in-  charge  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  which  would  ensure 
proper  information-sharing,  the  study 
suggests.  This  board  would  get  fewer 


operational  details  than  the  investiga- 
tors assigned  to  the  task  forces,  but  by 
meeting  on  a regular  basis,  would  still 
gamer  useful  information. 

Another  recommendation,  based  on 
the  turnover  and  reassignment  rate  of 
federal  and  local  members  of  task 
forces,  calls  for  developing  new  proto- 
cols for  bringing  in  and  orienting  new 
members.  "Such  long-term  planning 
would  help  to  formalize  relationships 
that  can  survive  turnover  and  personal- 
ity conflicts,"  the  report  notes. 

Participants  in  the  2002  conference 
also  cautioned  against  creating  a task 
force  redundancy,  with  collaborative 
efforts  drawing  investigators  from  lo- 
cal agencies  into  teams  on  drugs,  finan- 
cial crimes  and  cybercrimes. 

"The  U.S.  Attorneys  anti-terrorism 
task  forces  should  work  closely  with  the 
JTTFs  to  reduce  duplication  efforts, 
reduce  the  omission  of  necessary  steps, 
ensure  that  resources  are  not  drawn 
away  from  JTTFs,  and  coordinate  ef- 
fective strategies,"  the  report  suggests. 


The  report  also  cites  a number  of 
successful  local  or  regional  systems  that 
allow  agencies  to  share  criminal  and 
investigative  information,  and  recom- 
mends that  such  integrated  information 
systems  be  made  a top  priority  for  the 
FBI  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Among  the  exemplars  cited  are 
Hampton  Roads  CRIMES,  a software 
system  that  enables  officers  from  seven 
jurisdictions  to  access  criminal  justice 
systems  from  their  desktop  computers 
and  laptops.  Another.  Chicago  CLEAR, 
is  a Web-based  system  that  allows  the 
analysis  of  beat-level  crime  problems, 
as  well  as  predictive  analyses  and  online 
information  about  offenders,  victims 
and  arrests.  The  Minnesota  CriMNet 
system,  when  it  is  completed,  will  link 
the  state’s  1.100  criminal  justice  juris- 
dictions, according  to  the  report 

Perhaps  the  most  promising,  how- 
ever. is  the  Gateway  Information  Shar- 
ing Project  in  St.  Louis,  which  will  al- 
low federal,  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  Illinois  and  Missouri 
to  analyze  and  map  data  without  being 
hampered  by  jurisdictional  boundaries. 

“This  database  is  truly  exceptional 
because  the  FBI  will  contribute  to  the 
system,  making  its  investigative  files 
available  to  local  and  state  agencies  for 
the  first  time,”  the  report  observes. 


Logo  a-go-go 


The  seal  of  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  made  its  debut  June  19  during  a 
speech  by  Secretary  Tom  Ridge  to  department 
employees  in  Selfridge,  Mich.  The  seal, 
intended  to  symbolize  the  department's 
mission  to  protect  Americans  on  land,  in  the 
sea  and  in  the  air,  features  a stylized  American 
eagle  whose  outstretched  wings  break  through 
an  inner  ring  to  suggest  that  the  department 
will  break  through  traditional  bureaucracy 
and  perform  government  functions  differently. 
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Mills,  Love: 

Creating  a groundswell  of  democracy 


By  Andy  Mills  and  Harvey  Love 

During  a tumultuous  time  in  San  Diego  some 
years  ago,  a white  police  officer  had  an 
encounter  with  a black  man  who  appeared  to  be 
wearing  only  an  army  jacket.  There  had  been 
some  radio  calls  regarding  indecent  exposure  in 
the  area,  and  it  was  believed  that  this  subject 
might  be  a flasher.  Within  seconds  of  the  initial 
contact,  things  went  south  and  a fight  broke  out 
that  quickly  resembled  a professional  wrestling 
cage  match.  The  cavalry  soon  arrived,  to  the 
officer's  relief  and  the  subject’s  submission. 

On  the  way  to  jail,  the  man  began  to  cry. 
apologizing  profusely  in  between  sobs  of  regret 
and  explaining.  "1  thought  you  were  going  to 
hurt  me  because  of  Saigon  Penn.  (In  a case  that 
bitterly  divided  the  city.  Penn  had  been 
acquitted  for  the  brutal  murder  of  a police 
officer,  the  wounding  of  another  and  shooting  of 
a civilian  ride-along  The  defense  alleged 
mistreatment  of  minorities  by  white  officers, 
creating  the  perception  that  the  suspect’s 
violence  was  Justified.) 

The  prisoner’s  genuine  remorse  struck  a 
chord.  He,  like  the  arresting  officer,  was  a 
husband  and  father,  both  of  them  trying  to  do 
the  best  for  their  families  At  the  same  time, 
their  perspectives  were  very  different.  The 
officer  views  life  through  the  prism  of  years  of 
policing  and  thousands  of  contacts.  The  black 
man’s  perspective  is  informed  by  decades  of 


(Andy  Mills  and  Harvey  Love  are  sergeants 
with  the  San  Diego  Police  Department.) 


people  of  color  being  the  focus  of  police 
scrutiny,  and  by  a society  that  condones  this 
behavior.  The  racial  divide  is  not  limited  to  the 
citizen-police  contacts,  but  extends  to  the 
corporate  world,  the  educational  system  and  the 
government. 

Racial  profiling  hits  home  when  we  see  first 
hand  the  societal  problem  affecting  people  we 


know  and  love  The  root  cause  is  the  perception 
of  being  different  and  singled  out  because  one 
represents  a unique  culture  or  color.  This  not 
only  happens  to  the  person  standing  on  the 
street  in  an  army  jacket,  but  it  also  occurs  to  the 
people  of  color  who  are  cops. 

A black  San  Diego  police  officer  was  the 
victim  of  an  ugly  racial  profiling  incident  some 


years  ago  while  driving  to  San  Dtego  from 
Orange  County  for  SDPD  testing  It  was  late  at 
night,  and  as  the  officer  got  off  the  freeway  in 
San  Diego,  he  saw  a slate  patrol  unit  on  the  side 
of  the  road.  After  slowing  down  briefly  to  sec  if 
they  were  okay,  he  drove  past  and  continued  up 
the  exit  ramp  A short  time  later,  he  saw  flashing 
police  lights  behind  him  and.  having  done 
nothing  wrong,  he  simply  moved  over  to  allow 
the  patrol  unit  to  pass.  Instead,  he  wa.s  stunned 
to  hear  over  the  P A , "Nigger,  pull  over  " 

Quickly  pulling  over  as  instructed,  the  black 
officer  was  asked  where  he  was  going  He  told 
the  stale  officer  about  the  police  test  The  stale 
officer  ran  some  field  sobnety  tests,  then  let  his 
brother  officer  go  I he  black  officer  was  never 
told  why  he  was  stopped,  and  the  slate  officer 
never  said  anything  about  the  ugly  racial  epithet 
that  blared  from  the  PA  To  this  day.  the  black 
officer  harbors  a lingering  resentment  of  the 
state  patrol  because  ofa  stupid,  evil  utterance  by 
one  officer  some  20  years  ago  That  incident 
continues  to  drive  the  black  officer  to  do 
everything  he  can  to  change  the  police  culture, 
and  to  sway  the  tide  of  ignorance  and  injustice 
that  IS  too  prevalent  in  policing. 

Over  the  course  of  two  decades  on  the  job. 
this  same  black  officer  has  been  stopped  six  or 
seven  times  a year,  the  majority  of  those  limes 
while  on  surveillance.  He  is  questioned  about 
his  presence  in  a particular  neighborhood  He  is 
told,  "You  appear  suspicious."  Meanwhile.  Just 
down  the  street  would  be  his  partners,  most  of 
Continued  on  Page  1 2 


Letters 


Forst  reaction 

To  the  editor; 

As  a long-time  subscriber  to  LEN,  I was  re- 
cently disappointed  to  read  Ihe  article  "Making 
sense  of  community  policing"  (LEN.  March  15/ 
31, 2003).  where  Professor  Brian  Forst  discusses 
and  apparently  subscribes  to  Ihe  views  of  two 
economists  (Yellen  and  AkerloO  who  are  of  the 
mistaken  belief  that  gang  members  somehow  are 
in  competition  with  local  police  in  protecting  their 
neighborhoods  At  first  1 thought  i misread  the 
statement,  but  after  reading  it  again  and  again  I 
see  that,  sadly.  I am  not.  These  two  "scholars" 
assert  that  these  caring  gang  members  are  "moti- 
vated largely  by  concern  for  community  interests." 
These  scholars  further  claim  that  police  lose  the 
battle  with  gang  members  for  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  community  members  by  their  own  display 
ofarrogance.  insensitivity  and  injustice  " 

His  comparison  to  police  and  gang  members 
is  distasteful  enough,  but  Forst  continues  to  cite 
Yellen  and  Akerlof  in  regard  to  how  the  police 
might  be  able  to  build  trust  with  the  community 
by  "doing  what  is  needed  to  earn  the  trust  of  the 
residents"  (whatever  that  means),  strengthening 
social  control  agents,  and  protecting  parks  and 
other  public  places.  Forst  continues  on  and  on  with 
the  usual  buzz  words;  "social  capital."  "commu- 
nity policing."  and  so  on.  Forst  complains  about 
the  "silly  euphemistic  Jargon  that  has  attached  to 
community  policing"  and  yet  he  has  spent  most 
ofa  page  ofyour  paper  espousing  those  same  tired, 
worn  phrases.  The  police  in  his  article  are  painted 
as  failures  and  part  of  an  "insensitive  rule-bound" 
bureaucracy 

Apparently,  neither  group  of  "scholars”  is 
aware  of  the  dichotomy  of  policing,  wherein  the 
police  can  never  make  everyone  happy  when  they 
do  their  Jobs.  Somebody’s  brother,  father,  sister, 
cousin  or  friend  is  subject  to  citation  or  arrest. 
Both  sets  of  intellectuals  appear  bent  on  bad- 
mouthing  the  police  but  provide  nothing  of  any 
substance  in  return,  other  lhan  the  usual  social 
welfare  anti-establishment  rhetoric. 

Your  disclaimer  concerning  the  opinion  of  the 


contributing  writers  is  noted,  but  why  would  you 
waste  good  space  in  your  paper  to  print  something 
as  confusing  and  contradictory  as  this  article? 

BRUCE  WALDO 
Detective 

Los  Angeles  County  ShcrifTs  Department 
Los  Angeles,  Calif 


^•Truth"  hurts 

To  the  editor: 

I read  with  dismay  and  incredulity  the  article 
"Report  exposes  1 ie  detector  tests  that  await  some 
Ohio  rape  victims"  (LEN.  April  15.2003).  Ican- 
not  believe  that  law  enforcement  agencies  are  uti- 
lizing such  draconian  tactics  to  intimidate  wit- 
nesses. nor  that  prosecutors  permit  this  unethical 
behavior  to  persist.  Your  article  quotes  Ed  Rob- 
erts as  characterizing  lie  detectors  and  computer- 
ized voice-stress  analyzers  (CVSA)  as  "truth-veri- 
fication" tests.  I am  appalled  to  think  that  in  21st 
century  America  some  police  officers  arc  no  bet- 
ter educated  than  that 

I am  a former  police  officer,  an  adjunct  police 
instructor,  an  adjunct  university  instructor,  a cli- 
nician. a researcher  and  author,  and  1 am  offended 
by  this  news.  The  polygraph  does  an  adequate  Job 
of  measuring  physiological  responses  which  arc 
generally  controlled  by  our  autonomic  nervous 
system.  However,  at  least  three  problems  confound 
their  use  as  "truth-verification"  tests.  The  first  is 
adequate  training,  and  the  polygraph  examiner's 
knowledge  of  the  science  supporting  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  instrument.  The  second  prob- 
lem. as  I sec  it.  is  the  science  itself,  which  is  less 
than  totally  conclusive  regarding  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  in  lie  detection.  The  third  problem  is 
the  premise  upon  which  (he  foundation  of  its  use 
is  predicated  — that  these  physiological  reactions 
are  controlled  by  the  autonomic  nervous  system 
which  is  a direct  measure  of  the  cognitive  disso- 
nance created  by  the  telling  of  an  untruth.  Poly- 
graph supporters  believe  that  there  is  a direct  re- 
lationship between  the  telling  ofa  lie  and  a physi- 
ological reaction  which  is  measured  by  the 
instrument 


The  problem  with  this  kind  of  logic  is  that  cog- 
nitions of  many  types,  not  only  the  intention  to 
deceive,  can  produce  a physiological  reaction 
through  the  autonomic  nervous  system,  which  can 
then  be  measured  with  a polygraph  machine.  Even 
a random  thought  passing  through  one’s  mind 
could  produce  a measurable  reaction  on  a poly- 
graph. which  could  (hen  be  interpreted  as  a de- 
ceptive response  — in  other  words,  a false  posi- 
tive error.  And  this  could  be  any  thought  which 
produces  cognitive  dissonance  for  the  examinee, 
and  not  Just  the  response  to  Ihe  operator's  ques- 
tion. For  example,  a rape  victim  has  a thought 
about  her  performance  on  the  polygraph  machine 
which  could  determine  the  outcome  of  the  Inves- 
tigation. which  produces  tremendous  distress  for 
her  at  the  moment  a question  is  asked  Her  physi- 
ological reaction  could  be  to  her  worry  and  con- 
cern and  not  to  the  examiner's  questions.  The  in- 
terpretation, however,  is  to  the  alleged  response 
to  Ihe  question.  And  in  the  case  ofa  rape  victim  m 
Ohio,  she  could  be  found  to  be  untruthful  by  (he 
investigator  and  her  case  might  not  be  prosecuted 
as  vigorously,  or  even  at  all  Talk  about  adding 
insult  to  injury!  Another  confounding  variable  with 
this  procedure  is  the  experience  of  shame.  The 
shame  that  frequently  accompanies  a sexual  as- 
sault is  a powerful  effect  and  could  inhibit  verbal 
responses  and  exacerbate  physiological  ones  dur- 
ing a “truth-verification"  lest. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  (hat  the  autonomic 
nervous  system  is  not  so  autonomic,  and  there- 
fore is  not  beyond  one’s  control  People  skilled  in 
meditation  and  self-hypnosis  are  able  to  moder- 
ate physiological  responses  like  blood  pressure, 
heart  rale  and  respiration  And  the  use  of  counter- 
measures has  been  shown  to  be  very  effective  at 
producing  false  negative  errors  on  the  polygraph 
In  this  case,  a deceitful  sexual  assault  victim 
(where  there  had  been  no  actual  assault)  could, 
based  on  the  results  of  her  polygraph,  exact  a good 
deal  of  revenge  upon  the  accused,  through  (he  use 
of  the  criminal  investigation  Simply  by  employ- 
ing self-hypnosis  she  could  appear  to  answer  trulh- 
fully  to  incriminating  questions  about  the  alleged 


attacker 

The  real  effectiveness  of  employing  a poly- 
graph is  in  the  investigator’s  ability  to  make  the 
victim  or  suspect  believe  that  the  machine  has  ncar- 
magical  powers  of  perception  — thus  instilling  in 
the  examinee  a belicfthat  the  truth  will  be  known 
In  my  experience,  creating  this  expectation  in  the 
examinee  creates  a mindset  of  compliance,  con- 
fession and  resignation.  But  within  this  context 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  examinee  might  have  ii 
physiological  reaction  to  However,  the  real  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  may  be  in  the  coercion  used  to 
get  the  victim  to  submit  to  the  polygraph  or  CVSA 
in  the  first  place  The  implication  is  that  if  one  is 
unwilling  to  surrender  to  the  authority  of  a poly- 
graph. then  surely  one  has  something  to  hide 

The  idea  that  the  stale,  via  police  investiga- 
tors. would  subject  sexual  assault  victims  to  this 
kind  ofcocrciveircaiment  IS  abhorrent  tome  I aw 
enforcement  work  is  ditTicult  enough  without  re- 
sulting to  the  use  of  a procedure  that  is.  at  best,  of 
questionable  value  and.  at  worst,  a misuse  of 
power  The  application  of  polygraphs  andC’VSAs 
to  criminal  investigations  constitutes  coercive  tac- 
tics of  dubious  scientific  support,  and  the  proce- 
dure should  not  continue  Fhcre  is  enough  junk 
science  out  there  without  adding  legitimacy  to 
some  "snake  oil  medicine"  through  the  state's  use 
of  questionable  investigatory  procedures 

MARK  I HOLBROOK.  L.C  PC 
Counseling  and  Hypnosis 
Brunswick.  Maine 
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Forum: 


Toward  a groundswell  of  democracy 


“One  has  to  wonder:  If  so  many 
people  believe  the  police  are 
biased,  what  are  we  doing  wrong? 


Continued  from  Page  II 

them  white,  and  they  arc  rarely  "jacked 

up." 

The  reality  of  urban  society  is  that 
people  of  color  over  the  years  have  been 
sought  out  and  contacted  It  may  be 
because  they  arc  so  visually  different 
and  obvious.  It  might  be  due  to  the  com- 
mon misperception  that  people  of  color 
commit  the  majonly  of  crimes  It  could 
be  the  fear  of  the  unknown  and  how 
people  of  color  arc  portrayed  in  the 
popular  media.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
itmuststopforihcrclobcjusiice  With- 
out justice  our  democracy  fails. 

Black  Americans  make  up  around  7 
to  8 percent  of  San  Diego  County's  to- 
tal population  of  around  3 million  Yet 
according  to  a study  of  vehicle  stops. 
African-Americans  arc  60  percent  more 
likely  to  be  stopped  than  while  drivers, 
and  Hispanic  drivers  arc  37  percent 
morclikelytobestopped  Thisccrlainly 
docs  not  reflect  the  county  crime  pic- 
ture or  Its  demographics. 

Our  democracy  is  diminished  when 
a clearly  definable  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety IS  the  frequent  target  of  police  ac- 
tivity. even  when  no  enforcement  ac- 
tion is  taken.  Yet  the  police  still  have  to 
enforce  the  law  proactively  and  pursue 
criminal  suspects,  no  matter  what  the 
color,  gender  or  political  ideology. 

The  problem  of  racial  inequity  is 
perplexing  Protecting  the  democracy 
and  serving  the  whole  community  arc 
the  very  reasons  many  police  officers 
risk  their  lives.  We  have  yet  to  sec  an 
officer  consider  the  color,  politics  or 
gender  of  the  victim.  From  their  per- 
spective. this  IS  proof  positive  that  they 
police  fairly  and  are  not  prejudiced 
Still,  one  has  to  wonder:  If  so  many 
people  believe  the  police  arc  biased, 
what  are  we  doing  wrong?  While  rec- 
ognizing that  we  are  discussing  a soci- 
etal problem  of  immense  proportions, 
still,  something  has  to  change  and  the 
police  are  best  positioned  to  take  the 
lead,  at  least  on  the  issues  we  have  con- 
trol over. 

The  community  can  also  minimize 
the  problem  There  is  an  old  saying,  that 
if  It  looks  like  a duck,  walks  like  a duck 
and  quacks  like  a duck,  it  is  probably  a 


duck  This  is  the  type  of  criminal  pro- 
filing police  officers  often  engage  in. 
They  combine  a number  of  factors,  clas- 
silying  criminals  by  behavior  and.  yes. 
sometimes  physical  characteristics.  The 
community  needs  to  know  that  the  po- 
lice consider  a picture  most  people 
would  see  if  they  were  looking.  If  you 
dress  like  a thug,  walk  like  an  addict  or 
talk  like  a parolee,  you  arc  going  to  be 
contacted  like  one  The  community 
must  distance  itself  from  the  behavior 
and  identifiers  of  criminality.  Currently 
it  seems  to  mimic  and  embrace  those 
behaviors 

Those  on  the  front  lines  of  urban  law 
enforcement  feel  the  deep  sense  of  dis- 
trust toward  and  frustration  with  law 
enforcement  by  people  of  color,  espe- 
cially African  Americans.  Encounters 
like  the  one  between  the  white  officer 
and  the  black  man  in  the  army  Jacket 
arc  not  that  infrequent,  and  if  left  to 
continue,  will  ultimately  cause  a cata- 
strophic loss  of  trust  and  cooperation 
There  are  potential  solutions  to  this 
problem,  but  they  will  lake  a strong 
commitment  by  all  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  a better,  stronger  and  freer 
democracy 

We  need  to  form  ajoint  police-com- 
munity venture  that  executes  four  key 
elements: 

51  Identify  a common  vision  that  is 
higher  than  ourselves  or  our  personal 
interest. 

51  Base  that  vision  on  time-tested 
principles  that  align  with  Judeo-Chris- 
lian  values  but  arc  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude other  beliefs. 

51  Lay  the  groundwork  for  a wide 
and  credible  communication  of  the 
vision 

51  Alter  thejusiice  system  infrastruc- 
ture by  eliminating  elements  that  com- 
pel a state  of  confficl 

Policing  has  learned  valuable  les- 
sons from  community  policing.  In  any 
partnership  both  parties  bear  significant 
responsibility  Both  have  to  work  at  the 
relationship  or  it  falls  apart,  and  both 
must  be  reasonable 

Often,  though,  as  in  a marriage,  one 
party  has  to  take  the  high  road  of  con- 
flict resolution,  and  be  the  one  willing 


to  begin  dialog.  This  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  police.  We  are  the  ones  with 
positional  power  and  can  most  ad- 
versely impact  the  pursuit  ofhappiness. 
We,  the  police,  need  to  begin  this  pro- 
cess without  excuse-making,  name-call- 
ing or  fault-finding. 

A Clear  Vision 

A consistent  thread  in  strong  orga- 
nizations is  the  idea  that  each  person 
strives  for  the  same  goal.  You  become 
what  you  focus  on.  The  Nordstrom’s 
department  store  chain  is  known  for  its 
customer  service,  mainly  because  ev- 
ery employee  clearly  understands  that 
it  is  his  or  her  primary  objective  to  give 
the  best  service  possible.  At  this  point 
you  don't  have  to  write  the  vision  out 
on  business  cards  for  their  shirt  pock- 
ets. They  live  it  and  breathe  it  every 
single  day.  Customer  service  is  the  ba- 
sis of  their  identity.  Many  communities 
are  not  able  to  identify  the  vision  of  their 
police  agency.  If  it’s  not  identifiable,  it 
doesn’t  exist  in  any  real  way. 

Vision  is  much  more  than  hanging 
a plaque  on  the  wall  or  spouting  a slo- 
gan during  a promotional  interview  It’s 
living  the  vision.  Too  many  cops  and 
police  managers  hide  in  the  safety  of 
their  cars  and  offices  to  avoid  practic- 
ing the  vision  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
word. 

Try  to  validate  the  vision  in  your 
own  department.  Randomly  ask  10  of- 
ficers the  department’s  mission  or  the 
chiefs  primary  goals.  Ask  how  the  mis- 
sion affects  them  when  it  concerns  ra- 
cial profiling.  Many,  if  not  most,  won’t 
know 

Most  officers  believe  they  are  po- 
licing fairly  and  equally,  but  because  of 
our  backgrounds  and  training,  we  don't 
see  our  own  faults.  A clearly  ingrained 
vision  and  an  adherence  to  that  vision 
will  help  change  the  current  culture  of 


training  and  insert  a more  objective  and 
considerate  method  of  policing,  one  that 
is  free  of  race-based  profiling. 

A Higher  Principle 

When  it  comes  to  problems  associ- 
ated with  race-based  policing,  many 
people  are  locked  into  their  personal 
belief  systems.  Cops  truly  believe  they 
do  not  discriminate.  People  frequently 
stopped  by  police  believe  just  as  sin- 
cerely that  they  are  singled  out  because 
of  who  they  are,  not  because  of  some- 
thing they  did  Very  few  want  to  change 
their  view  as  it  paints  them  as  preju- 
diced or  hyper-sensitive.  In  order  for 
most  people  to  change  their  thinking, 
they  need  a glimpse  of  something 
greater  than  their  personal  interest  or 
pride. 

We  need  to  base  the  vision  of  how 
we  treat  each  other  on  time-tested  prin- 
ciples, such  as  the  Judeo-Christian  prm- 
ciples  on  which  this  country  was 
founded.  The  founding  fathers  created 
their  vision  of  a free  society  by  basing 
the  Constitution  on  these  "self-evident 
truths."  These  traditions  must  be  rein- 
forced and  continued. 

Part  of  preparing  to  identify  the 
higher  value  is  to  take  an  introspective 
look  at  ourselves.  Not  too  long  ago  a 
white  officer  stood  in  a church  on  the 
campus  of  a large  university  and  saw 
two  young  black  men  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  lobby.  As  the  officer 
looked  at  the  guys,  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  scan  for  neck  tattoos.  Wearing 
baggy  pants,  white  t-shirts  and  do-rags, 
he  thought,  “thugs,’’  A few  seconds  af- 
ter analyzing  them,  he  began  to  analyze 
himself  There  were  no  less  than  20 
white  kids  dressed  similarly  to  the  two 
suspiciously  viewed  black  youths,  but 
the  officer  did  not  even  consider  look- 
ing at  them. 

In  an  unconscious  and  instantaneous 
reaction,  based  on  what  20  years  of 
police  experience  had  taught  him,  the 
officer  saw  a “duck”  solely  based  on 
color.  Once  he  completed  his  on-the- 
spot  analysis,  he  realized  he  did  not 
have  any  facts  to  believe  these  youths 
were  criminals.  In  fact  the  opposite  was 
true.  They  were  the  very  people  one 
would  want  in  one’s  community,  home 
and  church.  They  were  part  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  he  was  the  one  out  of 
place. 

Each  of  us  needs  to  put  ourselves  in 
a place  where  we  can  lake  an  honest 
inventory  of  our  personal  beliefs  and 
examine  how  those  beliefs  affect  our 
behaviors.  This  cannot  be  done  from  a 
distance,  or  by  watching  some  sitcom. 
The  experience  has  to  be  personal,  real 
and  perhaps  even  cathartic. 

Both  sides  need  to  be  in  direct  con- 
tact with  each  other  on  a continuous  and 
dynamic  basis.  Once  this  is  accom- 
plished. these  individuals  become 
people  whom  wc  can  relate  to,  work 
with  and  be  dependent  upon,  When  you 
work,  live  or  play  with  a person,  seeing 
the  value  they  bring  to  the  equation, 
respect  is  built  With  respect  comes  in- 
creased communication  and  under- 
standing. These  bonds  arc  dynamic, 
strong  and  can  withstand  the  test  of 
controversy 


Policing  cannot  afford  to  be  like 
Enron  executives,  who  said  they  "value 
their  employees"  while  raiding  their 
pension  funds.  Many  of  us  in  policing 
state  publicly.  “Wc  arc  a community 
policing  agency  and  wc  embrace  diver- 
sity.’’ yet  we  refuse  to  confront  those 
among  us  who  are  prejudiced,  It's  loo 
uncomfortable,  many  would  privately 
admit. 

Challenging  others  is  significant. 
According  to  the  report  "Racially  Bi- 
ased Policing.  A Principled  Response,’’ 
issued  by  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  the  problem  is  not  solely  that 
members  of  the  minority  community 
believe  tliey  are  targeted  fora  slop  based 
on  their  race;  it’s  the  totality  of  police 
behavior  during  contacts.  This  is  a criti- 
cal distinction. 

Lack  of  professionalism,  rude  de- 
meanor or  a lack  of  an  explanation  lead 
minority  subjects  to  believe  the  stop 
was  in  fact  based  on  race  Many  people 
interviewed  for  the  report  shared  sto- 
ries of  friends  and  family  who  they  be- 
lieved were  the  victim  of  profiling.  So 
when  confronted  by  a hostile  cop,  their 
experience  confirmed  previously  sus- 
picions. Discourteous  behavior  exacer- 
bates the  racial  profiling  debate,  as  it 
experientially  validates  the  com- 
munity's experience  of  racial  profiling. 

Policing  must  correct  how  we  con- 
duct citizen  contacts.  This  has  to  be 
done  internally  and  by  the  rank  and  file. 
Officers  cover  each  other  on  most  con- 
tacts and  witness  first-hand  question- 
ableor  inappropnate  behavior.  They  are 
in  the  best  position  to  challenge  their 
peers.  They  also  have  the  credibility  to 
do  so.  Confrontation  is  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  ensure  tough  but  just  po- 
licing m our  democracy 

A Vision  Shared 

President  Bush,  who  campaigned 
for  office  in  large  part  on  a "compas- 
sionate conservative"  agenda,  can  now 
further  that  agenda  by  directing  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  fund  a profession- 
ally facilitated  series  of  regional  con- 
ferences. consisting  of  line-level  police 
officers  and  community  members 
These  are  people  with  the  credibility  to 
communicate  a message  of  reform  to 
their  peers  and  neighbors.  Cops  talk- 
ing directly  and  passionately  to  the 
greater  community  of  cops  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  change  process.  It  is  the 
same  for  the  community. 

Along  with  line  officers,  there  must 
be  responsible  community  members 
who  are  reasonable,  have  a track  record 
of  civic  dedication  and  the  ear  of  the 
masses  There  are  plenty  of  people  with 
great  credibility  in  the  community  and 
with  the  police.  People  tike  the  Rev 
Eugene  Rivers  HI.  of  Boston's  10  Point 
Coalition,  are  capable  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  kinds  of  people  needed  to 
represent  the  community  and  build  a 
partnership.  Many  others  have  earned 
their  stripes  through  the  President’s 
faith-based  initiative,  which  is  a good 
place  to  begin  building  an  effective  part- 
nership that  holds  the  police  account- 
able. communicates  positive  news  to 
neighbors  and  won’t  tolerate  the  de- 
structive behavior  of  those  who  would 
use  the  debate  as  a license  to  victimize. 

Leading  the  way  for  conferences  of 
this  nature  must  be  political  leaders  and 
police  chiefs  with  the  strength  to  bring 
forth  solid  ideas  that  can  result  in  sub- 
stantive change  Some  police  execu- 
tives are  willing  to  order  a study  or  the 
Continued  on  Page  14 


looking  to  enter  or  advance  in  the 
seenrity  profession? 

Register  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
for  undergraduate  non-degree  status  and  earn  a 
Certificate  in  Security  Management  Studies! 

The  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  college’s  Department  of  Law,  Pobce 
Science  and  Cnmmal  Justice  Administration  upon  completion  of  a 
total  of  15  credit  hours  Choose  from  the  required  courses  IntroducQon 
Sccunty  (may  be  waived  based  on  bfe  experience)  and  Law  for  Secunty  Personnel,  plus 
any  three  of  the  following:  The  Investigative  Function;  Secunty  of  Computers  and  their 
Data,  Methods  of  Secunty,  Secunty  Management,  Kmergency  Plannmg,  or  Semmar  m 
Secunt)'  Problems.  Courses  are  available  on  a dual-track  day  and  evening  basis. 

Qualified  applicants  are  now  being  accepted!  No  entrance  exams  are  required,  however, 
appbcanis  must  present  a high  school  or  equivalency  diploma  proving  graduation  as  well  as 

transenpts  from  aU  colleges  previously  attended. 

Registration  for  the  fall  semester  will  be  held  on  Aug.  25-27,  2003,  with  late  registration  on  Sept.  3-4. 
Admission  applications  must  be  submitted  three  weeks  prior  to  registration.  Act  now! 

For  more  information,  contact  I’rofessor  Robert  Hair,  Coordinator,  (212)  237-8380.  For  an  appbcauon, 
contact  Sandra  Pallc)a  at  the  college  Admissions  Office,  (212)  237-8801  or  237-8833,  e-mail, 
admiss(^))aycuny.edu,  or  wnic  to  Admissions  Office, John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jusdcc/CUNY,  445  West 
59th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019 
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A missed  opportunity: 


A look  at  gangs,  minus  the  faces  & blood 


Panic:  The  Social  Construction 
of  the  Street  Gang  Problem. 

By  Robert  C.  McCorkle 
and  Terance  D.  Miethe. 

Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J:  Prentice-Hall  Inc..  2001. 
340  pp.,  $32.00  (pb). 


By  Karen  de  Olivares 

John  Dewey  wrote:  "Truth  is  a col- 
lection of  truths:  and  these  constituent 
truths  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  best 
available  methods  of  inquiry  and  test- 
ing..." Although  Dewey  was  reflecting 
generally  on  the  practice  of  knowing, 
his  statement  seems  quite  pertinent  to 
the  current  body  of  information  avail- 
able on  gangs.  In  the  words  of  one  vet- 
eran police  officer,  “There  is  not  one 
truth  about  gangs.  There  arc  multiple 
truths.” 

Unfortunately,  in  the  book  “Panic: 
The  Social  Construction  of  the  Street 
Gang  Problem,"  Robert  McCorkle  and 
Terance  Miethe  seem  to  have  missed  the 
opportunity  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
multiple  truths  regarding  street  gangs 
in  the  United  States.  Instead,  they  have 
presented  a series  of  inflammatory  al- 
legations that  do  little  more  than  un- 
dermine the  legitimate  efforts  being 
made  throughout  the  country  to  belter 
understand  and  deal  with  the  street  gang 
problem.  This  is  particularly  disturbing 
because  the  book  is  being  marketed  as 
a college  text. 

McCorkle  and  Miethe  "argue  that 
gangs  came  to  be  defined  as  a major 
social  problem,  not  because  of  an>  ac- 
tual increased  threat,  but  because  ofthc 
claims  and  activities  of  certain  organi- 
zations. including  (and  primarily)  law 
enforcement,  the  media,  and  members 
of  the  academic  community.”  These 
claims,  they  assert,  were  made  to  gar- 
ner public  support  in  order  to  increase 
the  budgets  and/or  influence  of  those 
m the  named  groups.  However.  “Panic" 
does  not  read  as  a careful  study  of 
agenda-setting  as  a political  or  eco- 
nomic strategy  and.  ultimately,  does  not 
support  their  argument 

To  begin  with.  McCorkle  and 
Miethe  fail  to  sufficiently  describe  how 
their  own  federally  funded  research  sup- 
ports the  repeated  accusations  they  level 
at  law  enforcement.  Most  of  the  book 
appears  to  be  a superficial  report  on 
selected  passages  from  the  literature.  It 
is  not  until  page  136  that  statements  are 
made  about  the  methodology  of  their 
own  research  There,  the  reader  learns 
that  they  began  their  study  in  1 995.  One 
page  later,  one  learns  that  “on  several 
occasions"  they  were  allowed  to  “ride 
along  with  enforcement  officers  during 


their  shifts.”  On  page 
142.  still  more  is  re- 
vealed about  the  research 
questions  and  collection 
of  data.  McCorkle  and 
Miethe  conclude  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  7 that 
“the  response  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  in 
Reno  was  significantly 
different  from  the  re- 
sponse to  gangs  by  Las 
Vegas  police."  This  state- 
ment. however,  does  little  to  mitigate 
previous  rhetoric  (e  g..  "As  primary 
definers  of  crime,  the  police  have  been 
able  to  steer  criminal  justice  policy  in 
directions  that  serve  organizational, 
rather  than  public,  interests.") 

The  claim  made  by  the  authors  that 
gangs  are  a problem  largely  because  law 
enforcement,  the  media  and  bureaucrats 
have  defined  them  as  such  stands  in  odd 
contrast  to  the  facts  as  reported  in  other 
sources,  and  even  to  some  of  the  au- 
thors’ own  descriptions  of  gangs  and 
gang  members.  For  example,  at  one 
point.  McCorkle  and  Miethe  write, 
"During  the  1950s,  black  gangs  became 
predators.  .."  Four  pages  later,  they 
continue: 

"Many  gangs  'went  social'  [during 
the  1960s). ..  New  gangs  also  emerged 
during  the  movement  that,  although 
also  in  pursuit  of  social  justice,  did  so 
armed  to  the  teeth  [citing  James 
Ha.skins'  "Street  Gangs-  Yesterday  and 
Today")..  The  image  and  the  rhetoric 
of  groups  such  as  the  Black  Panthers, 
Vice  Lords,  Young  Lords,  and  the  Black 
Liberation  Army  during  the  1960s  de- 
manded attention  and  fear  Confronta- 
tions between  militant  black  gangs  and 
local  law  enforcement  were  frequent 
and  often  deadly.  Shortly  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Black  Panther  leader  Eldridge  Cleaver 
issued  an  "executive  order"  to  assassi- 
nate policemen  as  a retaliatory  mea- 
sure." 

McCorkle  and  Miethe  also  state-  "It 
is  quite  clear  that  traditional  street  gangs 
were  not  identified  [in  the  1960$  and 
1970s]  as  a majoc  social  problem  by 
public  officials  or  the  media"  But. 
David  Dawley,  who  was  living  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  time,  notes  (in  "A  Nation  of 


Lords,"  page  158):  "In  May  1969, 
Mayor  Daley  had  a press  conference 
and  announced  his  war  on  gangs." 

The  book  also  has  a number  of  tech- 
nical flaws  and  factual  errors  that  de- 
tract from  Its  credibility  Frederick 
Thrasher  is  renamed  "Edward"  m the 
notes  to  Chapter  2.  The  text  states  the 
C angster  Disciples  have  50.000  mem- 
bers. yet  an  exam  question  states  they 
have  5.000  The  book  asserts  that  "gang 
theories  and  intervention  programs 
were  first  developed  during  the  1960s 
and  1 970s."  They  were,  in  fact,  devel- 
oped much  earlier.  New  York  City  had 
a gang  intervention  program  in  the  early 
1900s.  Frederick  Thrasher  published 
"The  Gang"  in  1 927  Albert  Cohen  pub- 
lished “Delinquent  Boys"  in  1955 

The  worst  thing  about  “Panic." 
though,  IS  that  McCorkle  and  Miethe 
do  a grave  disservice  to  those  honestly 
trying  to  carry  on  with  difficult  jobs, 
the  dedicated  police  officers  and  gang 
workers  who  act  responsibly  and  in 
good  conscience  With  one  statement, 
the  authors  imply  causality,  identifying 
the  police  as  the  culprits  and  indicting 
the  entire  profession: 

“Police  are  the  ‘gate-keepers'  for  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  are  thus  to 
a great  extent  responsible  for  the  ex- 
plosive growth  in  expenditures  for 
courts,  public  defenders,  prisons,  and 
olherjustice-related  agencies  in  the  past 
30  years.  Police  made  over  1 5 million 
arrests  in  I995.an  increase  of  more  than 
200  percent  since  1971..  ." 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  ar- 
rests does  not  reflect  an  actual  corre- 
sponding increase  in  crime,  the  authors 
go  on  to  note.  They  accuse  “enterpris- 
ing law  enforcement  agencies  [of]  mak- 
ing unwarranted  arrests  in  order  to  fuel 
the  fear  of  crime  and  justify  budget  re- 
quests." It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
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wrong  people  arc  sometimes  arrested, 
even  convicted  The  consequences  for 
those  falsely  accused  are  often  tragic 
and  should  not  be  minimized  Still,  it  is 
ludicrous  to  allege  this  is  a widespread 
strategy. 

McCorkle  and  Miethe  attempt  to 
support  their  argument  with  innuendo 
and  odd  bits  of  documentation.  For  ex- 
ample. they  write 

"UCR  arrest  statistics  arc  mislead- 
ing because  police  'routinely  over- 
charge' arrestees.  Most  aggravated  as- 
saults. for  example,  are  either  routinely 
dismissed  or  pled  down  to  simple  as- 
sault. Indeed,  in  approximately  68  per- 
cent of  all  violent  crimes  reported  by 
police,  there  is  no  physical  injury  to  the 
victim." 

These  sentences  arc  themselves  mis- 
leading because  the  authors  blend  ar- 
rests. dismissals,  plea  bargains  and  re- 
ports. There  are  a number  of  reasons  a 
case  might  be  dismissed  or  a person 
allowed  to  plead  to  a lesser  charge.  Even 
in  such  cases,  the  assault  still  may  have 
been  serious  Reports  can  be  initialed 
at  the  behest  of  citizens.  Furthermore, 
the  situation  may  not  warrant  an  arrest, 
yet  generate  a report. 

The  National  Crime  Victimization 
Survey,  McCorkle  and  Miethe  argue,  is 
a “better  indicator  of  the  actual  inci- 
dence of  crime"  than  are  statistics  ob- 
tained from  the  UCR.  They  continue 

“Althou^  the  amount  of  crime  mea- 
sured IS  substantially  greater  than  that 
offered  by  the  UCR.  NCVS  data  show 
very  little  change  in  victimization  rates 
from  1973  to  1990.  indeed  during  the 
1 980s  — at  a time  when  violent  crime 
reportedly  was  skyrocketing — NCVS 
statistics  actually  show  a decline  in 
crimes  against  persons " 

So  how  then  does  one  explain  the 


dead  bodies’’  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics,  the  homicide  rate 
"doubled  from  the  mid- 1 960.sto  the  late 
1970s.  In  1980  it  peaked  at  10.2"  (per 
100,000  population).  There  was  some 
decline  and  then  "it  ro.se  again  in  the 
late  1980s  and  early  1990s  to  a peak  of 
9 8 in  1991  " The  homicide  rate  then 
declined  sharply  It  now  seems  to  once 
again  be  reversing  According  to  the 
December  15/31.  2002.  issue  of  Law 
Enforcement  News,  "Los  Angles  expe- 
rienced a 7-perccnt  increase  in  murders 
in  2001"  and  the  homicide  rate  for  2001 
in  Birmingham  was  1 1 9 per  100,000 
Furthermore,  "Boston  saw  a 67-pctccnt 
rise  in  murders  in  200 1 " 1 hese  figures 
don't  justify  a panic  Yet  even  if  the 
NCVS  statistics  showed  a decline,  the 
fact  IS  that  between  1 973  and  1991  there 
were  times  when  the  number  of  dead 
victims  sharply  increased, 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  research 
conducted  by  McCorkle  and  Miethe 
appears  to  have  been  largely  derived 
from  reports,  statistics,  selected  news- 
paper articles  and  policy  documents, 
and  It  has  seriously  missed  the  real 
point  None  of  these  documents  has  a 
personality  None  of  them  has  a face 
None  of  them  bleeds.  Statistics  don't 
hurt  if  they  are  abused  But,  human  be 
ings  do  Street  gangs  arc  not  a problem 
because  police  want  bigger  and  better 
guns  Street  gangs  arc  not  a problem 
because  newspapers  want  to  increase 
sales  or  bccuu.se  bureaucrats  wont  more 
money  flowing  into  their  agencies 
Struct  gangs  arc  a problem  because  real 
people  bleed 
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Capping  the  tens: 

Legislators  focus  on  high- 


Slate  lawmakers  around  the  coun- 
try arc  racing  to  catch  up  with  technol- 
ogy after  a number  of  recent  incidents 
in  which  scant  punishment  was  meted 
out  to  voyeurs  who  videotaped  unsus- 
pecting women  in  various  stages  of 
undress. 

While  police  can  arrest  Peeping 
Toms  on  other  charges,  such  as  child 
pornography  in  the  case  of  a Rhode  Is- 
land man  who  videotaped  his  daugh- 
ters and  their  friends  in  the  shower,  or 
disorderly  conduct,  there  arc  few  laws 
that  specifically  prohibit  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic devices  for  voyeurism,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  include  audiotape.  In 
such  eases,  offenders  can  be  prosecuted 


under  eavesdropping  laws. 

Jn  Massachusetts  last  year,  authori- 
ties were  unable  to  prosecute  a high 
school  senior  in  Plymouth  who  showed 
members  of  his  football  team  a video- 
tape of  his  l9-ycar-old  girlfriend  hav- 
ing sex.  In  another  ease,  a woman  was 
secretly  taped  in  a tanning  booth. 

"It  is  so  easy  to  do  and  the  tempta- 
tion is  high  for  the  right  sort  of  creep." 
said  Lewis  Maliby  of  the  National  Work 
Rights  Institute,  a Princeton,  N.J.,  or- 
ganization that  deals  with  rights  in  the 
workplace. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  laws  that 
would  prohibit  these  types  ofinvasions 
comes  from  the  corporate  world,  as 


companies  increasingly  use  hidden 
cameras  as  an  anti-theft  measure, 
Maltby  told  The  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger. 

"Smart  privacy  advocates  know  how 
to  draft  a law  to  protect  employers  with- 
out turning  the  shower  room  into  a pom 
studio,”  said  Maltby. 

New  York  is  among  the  states  where 
lawmakers  arc  seeking  increased  pen- 
alties for  the  offense.  Last  month.  As- 
sembly and  Senate  members  said  they 
were  close  to  reaching  an  agreement  on 
a bill  that  would  make  it  a felony,  pun- 
ishable by  up  to  four  years  in  prison,  to 
secretly  videotape  or  photograph  some- 
one undressing  or  nude.  The  measure 
would  also  ban  the  dissemination  of 
such  images,  and  land  the  defendant,  if 
convicted,  on  the  slate's  Sex  Offender 
Registry. 

In  Rhode  Island,  House  Judiciary 
Committee  members  passed  a measure 
on  April  10  that  would  make  peeping 
into  an  occupied  dwelling  for  lascivi- 
ous purposes  a misdemeanor.  Anyone 
caught  using  devices  such  as  video  im- 
aging systems,  cameras,  a computer  or 
wire  would  face  up  to  six  months  in 
prison  and  a S500  fine. 

The  legislation  was  prompted  by  the 
case  of  a 1 9-year-old  Providence 
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tech  voyeurism 


woman,  Ronnic-Lce  Palmer,  who  dis- 
covered that  her  landlord  was  videotap- 
ing her  bedroom  through  a camera  hid- 
den in  an  alarm  clock  he  had  given  her. 
Allhough  she  reported  it  to  the  state 
police,  there  was  no  state  law  under 
which  the  landlord  could  be  charged, 
according  to  Maj.  John  J.  Leyden  Jr. 

"We  would  support  the  legislation,” 
he  told  The  Associated  Press.  "With 
new  technology  and  surveillance, 
people  have  a right  to  privacy." 

On  May  4.  a law  took  effect  in  Utah 
that  makes  it  a Class  A misdemeanor  to 
use  an  electronic  device  or  camera  to 
secretly  view  any  area  of  the  body  that 
a person  would  eonsider  private.  If  the 
victim  is  under  the  age  of  14,  the  of- 
fense is  a felony,  as  is  selling  or  distrib- 
uting such  images. 

Wisconsin  has  also  recently  passed 
a law  that  would  increase  penalties  for 
Peeping  Toms.  Those  convicted  face 


fines  of  up  to  $ 1 0,000  and  nine  months 
in  jail.  It  would  be  up  to  the  courts  to 
decide  whether  those  convicted  would 
have  to  register  as  sex  offenders. 

A similar  law  passed  in  2001  was 
struck  down  by  the  state  Supreme  Court 
as  unconstitutionally  broad.  The  new 
version  requires  that  the  nudity  be  cap- 
tured in  a place  where  one  would  ex- 
pect privacy. 

"There  are  statistics  that  show 
people  who  start  out  as  peeping  toms 
tend  to  progress,  if  not  caught,  in  their 
crime  to  the  point  of  entering  a home 
or  stalking  a victim,"  said  Green  Bay 
Lt.  Bill  Galvin. 

Outagamie  County  prosecutors 
charged  an  Appleton  man  under  the  new 
law  last  month.  Cecil  B.  Lewis.  34,  was 
accused  of  videotaping  himself  while 
having  sex  with  up  to  50  women.  He 
was  charged  with  two  counts  of  record- 
ing nudity  without  permission. 


A groundswell 
of  democracy 


Continued  from  Page  12 
collection  of  data,  but  to  implement 
change  and  risk  ruffling  the  feathers  of 
police  unions  or  the  community  is  a 
very  tenuous  task.  Like  community 
policing,  it’s  easy  to  talk  a good  game, 
but  tough  to  execute  a plan  that  does 
not  diminish  the  fervor  of  policing 
while  it  changes  police  behavior. 

There  is  solid  ground  for  believing 
in  the  reasonableness  of  the  men  and 
women  who  police  our  cities.  If  placed 
in  an  environment  where  they  learn  the 
impact  they  have  on  others,  they  will 
make  the  necessary  changes  to  the  pro- 
fession, regaining  lost  trust.  However, 
this  will  take  time  and  consistent  effort 

Alter  the  Infrastructure 

If  we  stop  short  and  merely  solve 
the  interpersonal  side  of  the  problem, 
the  effort  is  sure  to  fail.  The  infrastruc- 
ture (i.e..  legal  forces)  that  compels 
continued  conflict  must  also  be 
amended  — specifically  the  laws  that 
penalize  minority  communities,  and  the 
laws  that  minimize  crime  in  communi- 
ties of  influence. 

Laws  that  penalize  minorities:  If 
one  drinks  a 40-ounce  beer  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  a house  in  a low-in- 
come  neighborhood  (for  the  most  part, 
areas  that  are  populated  or  frequented 
by  people  of  color),  it’s  a crime.  Drink 
a glass  of  wine  with  your  neighbor  on 
the  street  of  an  influential  (and  gener- 
ally white)  section,  there  is  no  crime. 
You’re  being  neighborly. 

Possess  cocaine  base  for  sale,  a nar- 
cotic heavily  used  in  poorer  communi- 
ties. and  the  prescribed  sentence  is  two 
to  four  years  in  prison.  Possession  of 
methamphetamine  for  sale,  a drug  of- 
ten used  in  white  communities,  can 
draw  a sentence  of  "not  more  than  one 
year"  in  prison.  They  are  similar  drugs 
with  very  similar  effects.  We  could  con- 
tinue identifying  prejudicial  law.  but 
cops  and  the  community  see  the  prob- 
lem. So  must  the  legislature. 

Laws  that  minimize  behavior  of 
those  with  influence;  An  18-ycar-otd 
black  man  robs  a liquor  store  by  stick- 
ing his  finger  in  his  pocket,  scaring  the 
guy  behind  the  counter  and  running 
away  with  $3  and  a six-pack  of  beer.  If 
he  gets  caught,  his  sentence  is  up  to  five 
years.  A corporate  executive,  mean- 


while, steals  millions  from  the  retire- 
ment accounts  of  hundreds  of  loyal 
employees,  causing  one  to  take  his  own 
life  and  several  marriages  to  dissolve. 
He  gets  a "stiff"  fine  and  a few  months 
in  federal  lockup.  The  legislature  must 
change  its  practices  to  amend  or  elimi- 
nate prejudicial  laws. 

There  has  been  much  written  about 
the  incarceration  rates  of  minorities 
versus  whites.  In  the  unaccountable 
kingdom  of  the  courts,  judges  have  in- 
credible discretion.  Part  of  the  problem, 
as  noted,  is  poorly  written  law.  Another 
part  of  the  problem  is  what  society  and 
the  courts  view  as  harm.  Consider  these 
situations:  Aman  of  color,  while  drunk, 
steals  a bottle  of  beer  or  other  alcohol 
It’s  his  second  offense,  so  he  goes  to 
jail,  possibly  prison.  If  it  were  his  third 
strike,  he'd  be  looking  at  prison  for  life. 
Meanwhile,  a white  doctor,  driving 
drunk  for  the  second  time,  smashes  into 
a patrol  car,  leaving  a cop  without  a leg. 
He  gels  probation. 

The  police  and  community  see  dif- 
ferent levels  of  treatment  for  those  with 
privilege,  and  often  along  lines  of  race. 
One  can  weigh  the  harm  caused  by  the 
scenarios  previously  mentioned.  Sen- 
tencing based  on  harm  rather  than  privi- 
lege is  essential  to  a positive  outcome 
and  a reduction  in  tension. 

There  needs  to  be  a commitment  to 
a higher  vision  than  what  is  currently 
in  place.  That  vision  must  be  based  on 
a goal  or  ideology  bigger  than  ourselves 
as  individuals  or  policing  as  a profes- 
sion. The  formation  of  a joint  venture 
will  help  to  deconstruct  the  current  parts 
of  legislature  and  judiciary  that  compel 
biased  policing.  A concerted  and  mas- 
sive effort  can  liberate  a large  and  un- 
happy segment  of  society  to  experience 
the  freedom  of  a democracy  protected 
by  thousands  of  the  men  and  women  of 
all  colors,  who  stake  their  lives  on  it. 

We  are  just  two  police  sergeants,  one 
black  and  one  white,  who  believe 
changes  can  be  made  and  that  the  first 
step  in  that  direction  has  to  be  made 
quickly.  We  arc  asking  this:  Let  the 
grass  roots  of  policing  well  up  to  ajoint 
venture  in  which  disenfranchised 
people  are  truly  included  and  the  men 
and  women  of  policing  alter  the  course 
of  America.  Let  this  be  a true  ground- 
swell  of  democracy 
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Gun  suppression  or  racial  profiling? 


Milwaukee  anti-violence  effort  has  critics 


A controversial  program  that  gives 
specially-assigned  deputies  in  Milwau- 
kee County.  Wis,,  the  authority  to  con- 
duct consent  searches  when  stopping 
motorists  for  minor  infractions  has 
stirred  up  a coalition  of  community 
groups  charging  that  the  sherifTs  de- 
partment is  engaged  in  racial  profiling. 

The  Gun  Reduction  Interdiction 
Program  (GRIP)  involves  16  deputies 
who  patrol  city  neighborhoods  found 
to  have  the  highest  incidents  ofgun  vio- 
lence. Using  new  scanners,  they  moni- 
tor Milwaukee  Police  Department  ra- 
dio frequencies  to  better  determine 
where  illegal  gun  activity  is  taking 
place.  The  deputies,  each  of  whom  have 
received  an  additional  40  hours  oflrain- 
ing  in  constitutional  rights,  then  look 
for  cars  with  broken  headlights  or  other 
reasons  they  can  legally  be  pulled  over. 
Often,  the  deputies  ask  the  driver  ifthey 
may  search  the  vehicle.  While  drivers 
are  free  to  refuse  the  request,  they  will 
face  consequences. 

"The  ones  who  don’t  want  us  to 
search,  those  are  the  ones  we'll  pul! 
over  again  and  again  for  the  same  vio- 
lation until  they  can  prove  to  me  that 
they  don’t  have  anything  to  hide,"  De- 
tective James  Thomas  told  The  Milwau- 
kee Journal-Sentinel. 

Sheriff  David  A.  Clarke,  who 
launched  the  program  in  May.  has 
called  GRIP  a community  service  be- 
cause it  enables  law  enforcement  offic- 
ers to  get  illegal  guns  off  the  street. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  there  is  too 
much  gun  violence  in  the  greater  Mil- 
waukee community.  the  city  of.  specifi- 
cally." he  said  in  an  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "The  strategy  is  to 

WhaVs  cooking? 

Painting 

Continued  from  Page  1 
pounds  were  seized. 

In  Riverside  County,  the  1 2 lab  sei- 
zures made  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
2002  in  the  city  of  Perris  was  greater 
than  the  combined  annual  totals  for  the 
states  of  New  Jersey.  Virginia,  Hawaii. 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire. 

"We’re  an  analytical  group,  we  look 
at  the  information  we  gather  and  we  put 
it  all  in  our  databases,  then  massage  and 
look  at  it  and  see  what  we’ve  got,”  Crisp 
told  LEN.  “We  find  trends. just  a wealth 
ofinformation  as  for  as  any  intelligence 
we  can  share  with  the  street  officers." 

The  MLCS  was  prompted  by  a lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  nitty-gritty  de- 
tails of  the  small  lab  cooker's  world. 
Crisp  said.  The  report's  data  come  pri- 
marily from  the  survey..which  was  sent 
to  200  organizations  including  the  Riv- 
erside County  Drug  Endangered 
Children’s  program,  the  county’s  Su- 
perior Court  Drug  Treatment  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Inland  Valley  Drug  and 
Recovery  Service. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  respondents 
identified  themselves  as  heavy,  long- 
term users  who  were  currently  in  recov- 
ery programs.  Of  these.  4!  percent  said 
they  were  cooks.  Just  one-fifth  had  ever 
been  arrested  for  manufacturing  meth. 
however,  and  only  4 percent  had  been 
arrested  repeatedly. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
respondents,  88  percent,  said  that  they 
liked  to  cook  meth  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays,  preferably  between  the 
hours  of  midnight  and  6 a.m.  Just  3 
percent  reported  manufacturing  the 


Sheriff  David  Clarke 

Beating  back  the  violent  criminal- 


rescue  neighborhoods  from  firearms 
violence,  to  literally  beat  back  the  vio- 
lent criminal  class  and  protect  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  I don't  believe  you  can  go 
after  violence  passively,  that’s  why  1 use 
that  phrase." 

GRIP,  Clarke  pointed  out,  is  part  of 
the  federal  Project  Safe  Neighborhoods 
initiative,  which  calls  for  local  plans  to 
deal  with  gun  violence.  Those  caught 
with  illegal  handguns  will  be  subjected 
to  long  sentences  under  another  federal 
program.  Operation  Cease  Fire. 

Critics  contend  that  GRIP  officers 
are  going  to  pull  motorists  over  for  in- 
discriminate searches.  Not  so.  said 
Clarke  The  authority  of  police  to  con- 
duct a consent  search,  which  Clarke 
said  is  grounded  in  federal  and  state  law, 
is  based  on  the  “totality  of  circum- 
stances." There  may  be  times  when  no 


search  is  conducted.  Moreover.  Clarke 
demands  that  after  each  encounter,  the 
motorist  be  given  the  officer’s  business 
card  as  a safeguard  against  abuse. 

"I  trust  my  people. ..but  1 think  an 
officer  is  going  to  be  less  inclined  to 
mistreat  or  abuse  somebody  and  at  the 
end.  say.  ‘Here,  this  is  who  1 am,"’  the 
sheriff  said. 

To  date,  there  has  not  been  one  citi- 
zen complaint  lodged  against  a GRIP 
officer,  he  asserted. 

"I'm  very  sensitive  to  the  need  and 
right  of  people  In  a free  society  to  be 
able  to  move  about  without  unneces- 
sary government  intrusion,"  Clarke 
said.  “1  wanted  to  m^e  sure  the  people 
we’ve  assigned  to  this  unit  understand 
that.  We  can  be  successful  with  this  and 
we  can  accomplish  our  goal  of  reduc- 
ing firearms  violence  and  still  protect 
people’s  constitutional  guarantees.  We 
have  to  find  a balance.  There  is  a dan- 
ger in  making  government  too  weak  to 
protect  people." 

Milwaukee  Police  Chief  Arthur 
Jones  does  not  support  Clarke’s  poi  icy 
Under  a 1999  declaration,  city  police 
must  be  able  to  prove  "reasonable  and 
articulable  suspicion  of  evidence  of 
contraband  contained  within  the  ve- 
hicle" if  they  seek  consent  to  search 

Jones  did  not  appear  at  a news  con- 
ference announcing  the  program  on 
May  6,  at  which  Clarke  was  joined  by 
Mayor  John  Norquist.  County  Execu- 
tive Scott  Walker  and  U.S.  Attorney 
Steven  M.  Biskupic.  among  others, 

A coalition  of  groups  including  the 
ACLU  of  Wisconsin,  the  Greater  Mil- 
waukee Green  Party  and  the  Milwau- 
kee chapter  of  the  National  Black 


United  Front  has  demanded  that  Clarke 
either  provide  more  accountability  for 
the  program,  or  disband  it. 

The  sheriff  has  so  far  failed  to  ex- 
plain why  his  deputies  arc  allowed  to 
engage  in  consent  search  practices 
when  such  a lactic  is  forbidden  to  city 
officers,  said  Ifama  Jackson  of  the  Na- 
tional Black  United  Front. 

"The  sheriffs  initiative... seems  to 
be  one  that  circumvents  the  protection 
against  what  we  know  will  be  discrimi- 
natory searches  with  little  or  no  ac- 
countability." she  told  The  Journal-Sen- 
tinel. 

Right  of  Refusal 

Elsewhere  in  the  Midwest,  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  prosecutors  in 
Hennepin  County,  Minn,,  are  consid- 
ering the  day-to-day  implications  of  a 
ruling  handed  down  last  month  by  the 
stale’s  Supreme  Court,  which  will  pro- 
hibit policies  such  as  Clarke's. 

The  decision,  which  cannot  be  ap- 
pealed. stems  from  a case  against  a 
black,  18-year-old,  MustafaaNaji  Fort, 
who  was  a passenger  in  a car  pulled  over 
by  Minneapolis  police  in  2001  for 
speeding  and  having  a cracked  wind- 
shield. Fort  consented  to  a search, 
which  turned  up  lumps  of  cocaine. 

According  to  the  ruling  written  by 
Justice  Alan  Page.  Fort  — although  he 
had  given  his  permission  for  the  search 
— had  been  "seized”  by  police,  who 
should  have  told  him  that  he  had  a right 
to  refuse.  Among  the  facts  that  the  court 
found  persuasive  were  that  the  line  of 
questioning  was  intrusive,  police  were 
in  full  uniform  with  flashing  lights  and 
Fort  had  been  escorted  to  the  squad  car 


for  questioning 

"On  the  facts  presented,  wc  con- 
clude that,  because  an  objectively  rea- 
sonable person  would  not  feel  free  to 
disregard  the  palicc  officer’s  questions 
or  to  terminate  the  encounter,  {the  de- 
fendant] was  seized,  the  majority  opin- 
ion noted” 

In  deference  to  police  safety.  Page 
left  intact  the  officcrs'authority  to  con- 
duct a cursory  pat-down  search  if  weap- 
ons are  suspected. 

State  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Rich  Sianek  told  The  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  that  "law  enforcement’s  going 
to  have  to  take  a hard  look  at"  the  rul- 
ing. 

Peter  Cahill,  chief  deputy  Hennepin 
County  attorney  and  one  of  the  pros- 
ecutors in  the  Fort  case,  told  Law  Ln- 
forcement  News  that  the  decision  came 
as  no  surprise.  In  an  earlier  ruling.  State 
V.  Wiegand.  the  court  limited  traffic 
slops  both  by  duration  and  by  topic,  said 
Cahill.  In  that  case,  police  allowed  a 
drug-dog  to  sniff  around  a car  lhal  hud 
been  stopped  for  a traffic  violation 

"It  exceeded  the  scope  of  the  initial 
stop,”  said  Cahill.  "So  based  on 
Wiegand,  we  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen  in  Fort.  They’re  going  to  say 
you  can’t  do  it.” 

Cahill’s  office  has  advised  police 
that  a stricter  interpretation  is  now  in 
place  under  the  state's  constitution 

“It’s  notgoingto  change  practice  loo 
much,"  he  said  "1  don't  think  they're 
out  there  trying  to  search  every  car  just 
for  kicks,  fhere  is  usually  a reason,  so 
what  wc'rc  emphasizing  is  document, 
document,  document  — what  made  you 
want  to  search." 


a picture  of  small-time  meth  cookers 


drug  on  the  weekend.  During  the 
months  studied  between  2001  and 
2002.  more  than  half  of  all  user  meth 
labs  were  seized  on  those  days.  And  sta- 
tistically. they  presented  the  greatest 
chance  for  lab  explosions,  according  to 
the  study. 

A typical  lab  cooker,  the  study  said, 
will  likely  experience  a fire  at  some 
point  within  a 36-month  period.  At  least 
20  percent  of  these  go  un  reported,  and 
when  a fire  does  start,  the  study  said 
there  is  a great  chance  that  suspects  will 
flee  without  warning  others.  One-third 
of  respondents  admitted  to  experienc- 
ing multiple  fires. 

Cooking  meth  is  apparently  asocial 
activity,  the  study  found.  Participants 
revealed  that  friends  were  with  them  at 
the  lab  35  percent  of  the  time,  spouses 
or  significant  others  19  percent  of  the 
time,  and  neighbors  5 percent  of  the 
time.  One  quarter  of  respondents  said 
their  immediate  neighbors  knew  oftheir 
drug  activities. 

The  survey  found  that  restrictions 
on  over-the-counter  cold  medications 
containing  pseudoephedrine  did  not 
deter  cookers  With  tougher  laws  regu- 
lating these  drugs,  meth-lab  operators 
arc  forced  to  improvise,  often  using 
hypophosphorous  acid  — a dangerous 
chemical  that  significantly  increases  the 
risk  of  fire. 

Approximately  65  percent  of  re- 
spondents said  they  had  dug  up  soil 
throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the  county 
that  had  been  left  contaminated  with  liq- 
uid wastes  from  Mexican  "super  labs," 
in  hopes  of  extracting  residual  meth. 


A haz-mat  learn  removes  chemicals  from  a meth  lab  in  a suburban  California  home  — a not-atypical 
workplace  for  meth  cookers,  a new  study  reports. 


Others  said  they  stored  ihcir  own  urine 
so  that  they  could  reprocess  it  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Neither  books  nor  the  Internet  were 
found  to  play  much  of  a role  in  teach- 
ing addicts  how  to  cook  their  own  meth 
Sixty  percent  said  they  had  learned 
under  the  supervision  of  a close  friend 
or  relative  Cookers  leach  at  least  one 


person  every  90  days,  or  about  four 
people  a year,  according  to  the  report 
Fifty-two  percent  said  they  found  it 
easy  to  cook  meth  and  were  successful 
after  just  one  attempt  Thirteen  percent 
said  they  needed  four  or  more  attempts 
to  get  it  nght  On  average,  addicts  hud 
used  the  drug  for  five  years  and  nine 
months  before  trying  to  manufacture  it 


on  their  own 

"We  were  surprised  at  the  number 
wc  talked  to  that  arc  out  there  who  know 
how  to  cook,  and  the  potential  for  those 
being  trained."  Crisp  said  "Wc  were 
also  surprised  that  they  were  not  get- 
ting the  information  oft  of  the  Internet 
or  out  of  booki  It’s  word  of  mouth,  one 
guy  passing  it  to  another" 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“I  was  doing  what  I was  supposed  to  be  doing.  That’s  just  in  a day’s  work.  I don’t  really 
deserve  any  credit.” 

— Officer  Jeff  Postell,  a rookie  with  the  Murphy,  N.C.,  police,  who  handled  what  he  thought  was  a potential 
breaking-and-entering  and  in  the  process  captured  fugitive  serial-bombing  suspect  Eric  Rudolph.  (Story,  P age  5.) 


